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FOREWORD 



Americans expect their elementary schools to perfonti a crucial 
task: provide their children with a foundation of knowledge and skills 
to carry them through further education and the rest of their lives. 
It Is In elementary school where our children should learn to read and 
write, where they should first be told about our history and our common 
culture, and where they should be taught good habits of study and 
character. To no single Institution except the family do we give so 
much Influence over our children's lives. But, until a short time ago, 
our national movement for educational excellence had not yet paid 
sustained attention to elementary schools. 

In recognition of the Importance of elementary education, 2 years 
ago I declared the 1985-86 school year "The Year of the Elementary 
School." At the same time, I announced that the Department of 
Education would launch two major efforts to underscore our commitment 
to elementary schools and their students. First, I organized the 
Elementary Education Study Group, comprising 21 distinguished 
America^is, to assist me in evaluating the status of elementary 
aducativon in this country. My goal was to extend understanding of 
elementary education beyond the schoolhouse door. I wanted to give 
parents, teachers, administrators, legislators, and business leaders an 
idea of wh t we should — all together — strive for in our Nation's 
elementary schools. Last fall, I released a report of my findings from 
this study called First Lessons . 

Also in 1985, I extended the Department's school recognition 
program — which had in its first 3 years done much to highlight 
excellence in American secondary education — to Include elementary 
schools. Places Where Children Succeed is a report on the first year 
of our Elementary School Recognition Program and on the 212 public 
elementary schools whose achievements it has documented. These 
exemplary schools are proof that everywhere in the country, under 
almost any circumstances, high standards of academic expectation and 
performance are possible. This report pays tribute to the skill and 
dedication of the administrators, teachers, and parents who have made 
these schools what they are. And I trust it will be, as well, a guide 
and an inspiration to others who seek to replicate their success. 



William J. Bennett, Secretary 
United States Department of 
Education 
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Tptrof^uctlon 



Excellence Is found In the most affluent 
suburbs and In the midst of oppressive 
poverty. While adopting measures to lift 
the general level of America's elementary 
schools and paying spscial attention to 
those who need help the most, we should 
keep In mind that excellence can be 
achieved anywhere. (Bennett, 1986, p. 65) 

In September of 1986, as children all over America returned to 
school. Secretary of Education William J. Bennett Issued e report on 
the Nation's public elementary schools. Prepared vlth the assistance 
of a 21-member task force of distinguished Americans, the report 
entitled First Lessons; A Report on Elementary Education In America 
(Bennett, 1986) set forth the Secretary's view on the state of 
elemental/ education. The report offered State and local policymakers 
specific recommendations on curriculum, the Improvement of the teaching 
profession, and school policies. The central message of the report was 
the need to strengthen these critical Institutions and, particularly, 
to enhance their academic rigor and attention to the teaching of 
traditional values , 

In the same month in v^hlch the report was Issued, board members, 
administrators, and teachers from 212 public elementary schools across 
the Nation convened in Washington, D.C., for a ceremony to celebrate 
the success of their schools. These exemplary schools were 'selected 
for national recognition through the Elementary School Recognition 
Program, initiated by Secretary Bennett a year earlier. The schools 
being honored represented the great diversity in American public 
education, but the educators and citizens associated with them shared a 
common commitment to quality. 

The schools and educators were honored by the Federal Government 
for their ability to establish and maintain exemplary programs, 
policies, and practices and were recognized as models for ell who wish 
to see the Nation's elementary schools improve. The staffs of these 
schools have successfully addressed many of the Issues raised in the 
Secretary's report, often in spite of difficult odds. Their 
experiences should inspire those who seek reform. Their programs, 
policies, and practices offer concrete options to other educators. 

This is a report on those schools. It does not contain detailed 
recipes for improvement or reform. Instead, its content is Intended to 
draw public attention to the broad themes of success associated with 
excellence at the elementary school level. Its purpose is to stimulate 
thinking about the dimensions of excellence in elementary schools and 
entice readers to make their own inquiries about specific policies and 
practices in the 212 outstanding schools selected for national 
recognition. 

1 
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This report Is organized Into four major sections* The first 
section describes the national recognition program and the criteria and 
processes that led to the selection of the schools. The second section 
presents basic background Information about the schools: their 
community settings, the characteristics of their students, the schools' 
organizational characteristics, and school achievement Indicators* The 
third section Is the heart of the report* Based on careful coding and 
analysis of site visit reports and detailed ar ' lengthy nomination 
forms, the characteristics of the schools are examined. Seven broad 
themes that seem to characterize the essentials of these schooJs are 
discussed. These themes are Illustrated by examples of policies and 
practices in the schools, as described in the words of people on site. 
The fourth and final section summarizes the major aspects of each theme 
and provides some messages for State and local policymakers. 

This brief report cannot hope to do justice to the qualities that 
have made these schools so successful or to adequately portray the 
vitality and commitment of their staffs, board members, citizens, and 
parents who have supported their efforts. If the reader finds in this 
report some sources of hope and excitement, and is thus motivated to 
pursue further information about these models of excellence, then its 
purpose will have been fulfilled. 
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Description of the Program 



While there Is enormous pressure for reform of America's puhlic 
schools, Jt Is also true that vast numbers of schools that are characterized 
by outstanding effort and achievement already exist. While State leaders 
discuss the need to raise standards, to reform teacher education, and to 
create new Incentives for school Improvement in communities across the Nation, 
parents, teachers, administrators, students, and civic leaders are working 
together to create and maintain unusually successful schools. Secretary 
Bennett launched the Elementary School Recognition Program to highlight such 
schools. The 212 schools selected for national recognition during the spring 
of 1986 can serve as models and as sources of inspiration for Those ^ 
communities around the Nation that are striving to Improve their schools. 

In October 1985, Secretary Bennett proclaimed 1985-86 the "Year of the 
Elementary School," and, as part of that observance, announced the Elementary 
School Recognition Program. The program was modeled after its successful 
predecessor, the Secondary School Recognition Program that has honored 571 
secondary schools during its 3-year history. The new program's goal was to 
focus national attention on schools that are doing an exceptional job with 
all of their students in developing a solid foundation of basic skills and 
knowledge of subject matter and fostering the development of character, 
values, and ethical judgment. During the 1985-86 school year. Department of 
Education staff members started the process that led to identifying 212 such 
public elementary schools. 

The Inltal step was to Invite the chief State school officers from 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and the Department of Defense 
Overseas Dependents' Schools to nominate, with their governors' endorsements, 
elementary schools deemed worthy of recognition. Each State was able to 
nominate as many schools as it has IKS. representatives and senators. In 
response to the invitation, 49 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Department of Defense Overseas Dependents' Schools nominated 525 schools. To 
be eligible for nomination, schools had to meet three "threshold" criteria: 

1. They had to be elementary schools serving at least three grade levels 
between kindergarten and eighth grade. 

2. They had to have their own administrators. 

3. During each of the past 3 years, 75 percent or more of the students 
must have achieved at or above grade level in mathematics and reading. 

or 

Over the past 3 years, the number of students in the school who 
achieved at or above grade level in mathematics and reading 
must have Increased by an average of 5 percent annually, and in the 
last year, 50 percent or more of the students must have achieved at 
or above grade level in both areas. 



See appendix A for a list of the 212 schools. 
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The rationale for this latter criterion was to Include and acknowledge 
schools whose staffs had recently overcome obstacles to achievement and were 
working hard to Improve. Furthermore, In order to ensure full participation 
by other unusually successful schools, chief State school officers were 
encouraged to nominate schools chat did not strictly meet the latter criterion 
but had compelling evidence of school quality and effectiveness that could be 
documented. In essence, during the process of selecting schools at the State 
level, each chief State school officer was encouraged to establish a procedure 
best suited for his or her State. 

Cooperation with the chief State school officers has been a critical part 
of the national recognition programs. They are responsible for conducting 
recognition programs in their own States in order to nominate schools for 
national recognition. The quality of the applicant pool depends upon their 
decisions. The national recognition program staff members work closely with a 
liaison person from each State to ensure that the goals of the program arc 
communicated accurately to local school officials. 

The 525 elementary schools nomlnatad by the chief State school officers 
during the 1985-86 school year were required to submit a nomination form to 
the U.S. Department of Education by February 14, 1986. The form asked local 
educators to document their performance on the following eight indicators: 
quality of school organization; quality of building leadership; quality of 
Instructional program and curriculum, including character development; quality 
of Instruction; quality of school climate; quality of school-community 
relations; quality of efforts to make Improvements and maintain high quality 
programs; and quality of student outcomes. No specific standards wert set for 
the indicators, as it was assumed that there is no single formula for school 
success and that a variety of approaches to quality is possible. The overall 
quality of each school was judged on how well its programs were tailored to 
local circumstances and its success in meeting local needs. Schools were 
encouraged to involve broad staff and community participation in completing 
the nomination form. According to many school staffs, just going through this 
process proved to be a valuable experience. As one principal noted: 

The whole school program has been uplifted and revitalized . . . 
It was one of the best things that happened to us ... 

What everyone discovered in the process was that this is a good school. 

The next step in the review process was the convening of a national panel 
in Washington, D.C. , to consider the 509 nominated schools that met the 
eligibility criteria. This 38-member review panel Included parents, business 
and community leaders, education writers, university faculty. State policy- 
makers, local practitioners, and other leading citizens concerned about the 
quality of education. They reviewed the nomination forms and recommended 257 
schools for site visits. 



See appendix B for a list of the panelists. 
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The 257 schools were scattered across 47 States and the District of 
Columbia and Included a mix of urban, suburban, and rural schools. They 
ranged In size from schools with more than 1,200 students to those serving 
fewer than 100. The schools were also diverse In their organizational 
patterrs with a wide range of grade-level and student grouping plans. The 
communities In which these elementary schools were located also reflected the 
full diversity of the American economic and ethnic experience. 

Thirty-five people spent March, April, and May 1986 visiting the 257 
recommended schools to clarify and amplify the Information on the application 
forms. These site vlsltors\ere choser because they were knowledgable about 
school Improvement efforts and had experience In elementary education, 
qualitative research, or both. Among the site visitors were elementary 
school principals who had been recognized in the National Distinguished 
Principal's Program sponsored by the National Association of Elementary School 
Principals. In addition to practicing and retired principals, the site 
visitors Included teachers, university faculty, officials of State education 
agencies, and consultants. 

Each site visit lasted 2 days and Included meetings with parents, 
teachers, students, building support personnel, and district administrators. 
Time was provided also for classroom and Informal observations to ..3sess the 
ethos of the school. Detailed written reports of 15 to 25 pages were 
submitted on each of the schools visited. The site visitors were generally 
enthusiastic about the schools they visited, as the following comments 
suggest: 

I have not met any group of people [principals] that 
had more enthusiasm and ideas than they had. 

I saw teachers who really believed they could make 
a difference in the schools. They knew they were 
Important and their principals had enabled them to 
make the kinds of changes in the school that they felt 
were Important. 

These are really healthy organizations, the kind that 
you read about in In Search of Excellence , with lots of rewards 
for people, lots of good feelings about identification with 
:he organization, and lots of opportunities for messing 
around and solving problems on an ad hoc basis. 

After the site visits, the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights reviewed 
current Office of Civil Rights files to determine whether the schools coraplied 
with Federal civil rights standards. Where the Assistant Secretary held the 
opinion that there was clear evidence of violations, schools were removed from 
further consideration. 



See appendix C for a list of the site visitors. 
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In mid-June 1986, the site visitors and review panel members reconvened 
In Washington, D.C., to dlocuss each school that had been visited. The review 
panel read the sl::e visit reports, reread the nomination forms, queried the 
site, visitors, and then recommended the schools to be recognized. Their final 
decisions resteo on the extent to which the schools met the basic criteria and 
provided evidence of high performance across the quality Indicators, and on 
whether the schools could serve as models for others. On June 27, 1986, 
Secretary Bennett announced the names of the 212 recognized schools. 
Representatives from each school convened In Washington, D.C., In September 
for a special ceremony where President Reagan made the formal recognition. 

jIn addition to the well deserved tributes which the dedicated school 
staffs received and the good feelings which the ceremonies generated, a 
by-product of the process was a wealth of Information about the 
characteristics of successful schools and the factors that coittrlbuted to 
their success. The challenge now Is to analyze, e^are, and use that 
Information to generate success In other schools. As a first step In that 
direction, this report offers concrete ex^aiples of the programs and practices 
that made these schools so successful and worthy of emulation. 
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Information About the Schools 



Success comes packaged In many different ways. This section highlights 
the diversity of the schools by comparing their demograi^hlc and organiza- 
tional features and their results with national trends. However, neither 
demographics nor organizational features best explain success In these 
schools; rather, the way people In these communities work together produces 
their success. 

Demographics 

Three demographic characteristics are featured In this section: 
ethnicity, locality, and socioeconomic status. Though the schools cannot 
control these characteristics, they are often used to explain lack of 
success. The interesting fact is that many of these schools have 
demographic characteristics typically associated with high levels of 
failure, but they succeed despite the difficult environmental conditions. 

The first finding is that the populations in these schools are as 
diverse as the communities across this Nation. For example, minority stu- 
dents represent approximately one-quarter of the Nation's school enrollment, 
and the same is true of the students from this sample (see figure 1). 
Almost one-fifth of the recognized schools have a majority of minority stu- 
dents. While eight of them have little or no minority enrollment, there are 
an equal number that are all minority. In addition, there are 24 recognized 
schools with a majority of black students and 7 with a majority of Hispanic 
students. One in seven of these schools has encountered a significant 
Influx of recent immigrants. 

The schools are in urban, suburban, and rural settings (see figure 2). 
The proportion of schools in urban areas is similar to national figures (23 
percent vs. 30 percent). There is some deviation from the national picture 
with re^ptct to the suburban and rural settings. Only 11 percent of the 
recogrdzed schools are from rural communities, although the national figure 
is close to 38 percent. Nearly two-thirds of the schools are located in 
suburban sites, while only one-third of the Nation's schools are in suburbs. 
In making these comparisons, caution is necessary, however, because the 
definitions of the three categories are quite ambiguous. The differences 
noted between the recognized schools and the national population may be 
attributed to different definitions of the categories. For instance, no 
specific definition of "urban, suburban, and rural" is provided to the 
schools participating in the recognition program. Schools ure their own 



^In five of the nine figures presented in this section, data from the 
recognized schools are compared with national data. A note of caution must 
precede any interpretation of these comparisons. The definitions of 
categories may not always be comparable in the two groups. Furthermore, thr^ 
somewhat arbitrary outpoints displayed in the figures are a function of whal 
was available from national sources. 
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Demographics 



Figure 1 : Student Ethnicity 
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Figure 2: Locality 
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Figure 3: Percent of Families Eligible for Free Lunch 
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criteria, and their self-designations are reflectet^ .^n the recogniton school 
data* In contrast, the definition used in tlie national sample is a 
complicated, U.S. Census Bureau definition involving Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas • 

The measure of socioeconomic statvs used^for comparison is the percent 
of families eligible for free lunch programs. The Recognition Program 
schools represent the full spectrum of schools from wealthy communities 
with almost no families eligible for free lunches to schools with almost all 
families eligible (see figure 3). In fact, one out of eight of the schools 
has a majority of its families eligible for fT^:t lunches. These data 
indicate that excellence is found in schools serving families of widely 
varying economic means. 

Organizational Characteristics 

The five organizational and structural characteristics discussed in 
this section include size, number of elementary^schools in the district, 
grade span, use of homogeneous or heterogeneous groupings in classes, and 
principal's years of service. What is common for all of these irdicators 
is the wide variation across the exeu»plary schools. The single most 
important message to be drawn from this variation is that no single 
organizational condition is related to school success. 

The first variable is the size of student enrollment (see figure 4). 
The average enrollment of these elementary schools is just over 500 
students. This figure is higher than the national average of 355. There 
is a great deal of variation in size that is masked by the summary 
statistics; the schools range in size from a one-room school with only AO 
students to a large school that educates 1,229 students. The rest are 
distributed within this range and resemble the size distribution of American 
elementary schools* In other words, exemplary schools are found across the 
full range of student enrollments. 

The number of elementary schools in the districts which these schools 
represent also varies (see figure 5). Ten percent of the recognized 
schools come from districts where they are the only elementary school in 



No comparable national data could be found. While there are several 
different family wealth indicators available, none are comparable to tl 
data collected on the nomination form. 

A homogeneous grouping is one in which students of similar abilities a 
placed together for instruction; a heterogeneous grouping is one where 
students of differing abilities are taught in the same classroom. 

These figures exclude the nine middle schools. 
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Organizational Characteristics 



Figure 4: Student Enrollment 
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Figure 5: Number of Elementary Schools in the District 
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Figure 6: Grade Span 
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Organizational Characteristics (Continued) 
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Figure 7: Predominant Grouping Pattern for instruction 
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Figure 8: Principars Tenure 
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Figures: Attendance 
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the district. Thirty-four percert of the d^strictt represented -fn the 
Recopnltion Program have two to five elp.mentary schools. However, while 40 
pprrent of the districts have nore than 10 elfimentary schools, 25 percent of 
then have 20 or more elementary schools and 10 percent have more than 50 
elementary schools. Excellence occurs In both small and large school 
districts. 



The way students are organized for Instruction in these schools also 
differs. One indication of organizational diversitv is the prade-level 
configur?.tion in the schools. Similar to national trends, the raaiority of 
the schools have a traditional K-5 or K-6 grade span (see figure 6). 
However, there are at least 20 other combinations. There is also variation 
in how students are grouped for instruction within the classrooms. While 
the dominant grouping mode Is heterogeneous for both the primary and 
intermediate grades, over a quarter of the schools have homogeneous ability 
grouping ar, their dominant organizational form (see figure 7). 

The final Indicator is the length of time principals have been In their 
current positions. Over one-fifth of the schools are led by principals who 
have been in their current positions for fewer than 3 years (see figure 8). 
As vith the other data, there Is wide variation in the number of vears 
principals have been employed in their present positions. The full range is 
from less than 1 year to 24 years. Success is possible for schools with new 
principals as well as for schools with leaders who have been in their 
current positions for a long period of time. 

Results 



Achievement test scores are the most ohvious and scrutinized measures 
of : school's success. As part of the application process, each school waj 
asked to a submit a summary of standardized achievement test results in 
reading and math for the 3 most recent years. There were obstacles to 
comparing those results, however, since schools used different tests, 
applied different standards, and tested different populations of studentr.. 
Nevertheless, if is useful to describe some overall trends. 

Schools applving for recognition had to have achieved one of two 
outcomes : 



During each of the past 3 years, 75 percent or 
more of fh^ students must have achieved at or above 
grade level in mathematics and reading (Sustained High 
Performance) . 



or 
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• Over the past 3 years, the number of students In the 
school who achieved at or above p:rade level in 
mathematics and reading must have Increased by an 
average of 5 percent annually, and In the last 
year 50 pr.cent or more of the students^must have 
reached that goal (Recent Improvement) . 

The mean scores for the schools meeting one or the other of the above 
criteria are presented In table 1. Between 85 and 90 percent oi the 
students aie at or above grade leve in mathematics ?nd reading in those 
schools with sustained high perfor.rance. The improving schools have 
advanced, with average improvements of 16 percent In mathematics and 17 
percent in reading over the 3-year period. 

TABLE 1: Average Percent Of Students At 
Recognized Schools 
Performing At Or Above Grade 
Level On Standardized Tests 



Year 


Sustained 
Plgh 

Performance 
(176 schools) 


Recent 
Improvement 
(23 school-") 


Math 


Reading 


Marh 


Reading 


1982-83 


87 


86 


59 


53 


1983-84 


89 


87 


68 


62 


1984-85 


89 


88 


75 


70 



What lies behind the averages of these improving schools are some 
remarkable stories: 

Crittenden County Elementary School in Marion, 
Kentucky, is in a rural setting with a high rate of 
unemployment and a r.chool system financial] y 
ranked in the lower 25 percent in the State. The 
school was recently formed to consolidate three 
smaller schools. Within that context, staff members 
have managed to raise the proportion of students 
scoring at or above grade level from 55 percent to 
77 percent over the course of the last 3 years. 



As noted earlier, in specific instances when schools did not meet either 
of the above criteria but had compelling , documented evidence of school 
quality and effectiveness, they were nominated by their chief State school 
officers. Subsequently, 13 schools received recognition under this 
special provision. 
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Glbbs Elementary School Is located In a 
challenging urban netting In Canton, Ohio. De^jplte 
a 35 percent transiency rate, 80 percent of the 
students coming from single-parent homep, the 
school's being located In a high crime neighborhood, 
and the community's having to deal with a 70-y oar-old 
building, staff members have worked to more than 
double the proportion of students performing at or 
above grade level In mathematics (from 29 to 6A 
percent) and have nearly doubled the figures 
In reading (from 32 to 57 percent) over the past 
3 years. 

Another useful clue to school performance is attendance. The average 
dally attendance In the recognized schools Is just over 95 percent. Almost 
none of the schools reported attendance above 97.5 percent, and only a few 
had attendance below 92.5 percent (see figure 9). These attendance figures 
reflect what Is documented later in this report—that these schools are 
Interesting places to learn and students show their excitement for learning 
by being active and persistent participants. 

The awards that have been presented to students, teachere, and progr^.ms 
In the recognized schools also Indicate their success. From spelling bee 
finalists to teachers of the year to knovzledge bowl champs, the accomplish- 
ments of the schools have been noticed. Table 2 provides a sunnnary of 
awards. The students, teachers, or programs at over half of the recognized 
schools had received S tat^ -level awards, and teachers or prograns of over a 
quarter of the schools had received rational awards. 



TABLE 2: Precent Of Reported State 
And National Awards For 
Students, Teachers, Or Programs 
At Recognised Schools 



Level of 








Award 


Students 


Teachers 


Programs 


State 


55 


58 


59 


National 


17 


29 


28 



Two simple but powerful conclusions can be drawn from a review of the 
data about these 212 schools. First, their wide variation of demographic 
and organizational charr.cterlstics reflects the diversity of elementary 
schools fcund In America. That finding suggests that educational excellence 
is not limited to a narrow range of cornnunities or organizational settings, 
but is within the reach of any school community willing to work for it. 
Second, these schools are successful in many ways. Not only do the staffs 
at these schools excel in the basics, they also create environments that are 
enjoyable for students and enable special talents to flourish. 
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Themes of Succes? 



Although excellence In elementary education tc^kes many forms, it Is 
characterized by some important commonalitiftF. Seven themes emerged from 
the program data as coimnon elements within the 212 recognized schools. 
These themes include: 

• Teaching: Developing Competence and Character; 

• Setting High Expectations, Monitoring Standards, and Rewarding 
Results; 

• School Leadership; 

• Creating Professional Work Environments; 

• Resources that Facilitate the Teaching/Learning Process; 

• School-Community Relations; and 

• Overcoming Obstacles. 

These seven themes of excellence are generally expressed in the 
current Jiturafrre on education in the United States. Secretary of 
Ed' nation William J. Bennett's view of what should be happening in America's 
elementary schools, as reported in First Lessons: A Report on Elementary 
Education in America (Bennett, 1986), is broadly reflected in these seven 
themes of excellence. These themes also overlap with those noted for 
exemplary secondary schools from the recent report The Search for Successful 
Secondary Schools: The First Three Years of the Secondary School 
Recognition Program (Corcoran & Wilson, 1986). The element that seems 
common at both the elementary and the secondary levels is the emphasis on 
excellence that helps generate vitality and commitment among administrators t 
teachers, and students and puts these nationally recognized schools at the 
forefront of public education. 

The themes of exceller ^e are illustrated by exatnples from the 
recognized schools that are described in the words of staffs or visitors to 
these schools. Not only do these examples call attention to successful 
programs, policies, and practices, but they are also cited to heighten the 
usefulness of the information provided in the following pages. 

Teaching: Developing Competence and Character 

Good schools know what to teach and how 
to teach — and by keeping sharply focused 
on their instructional mission, they can 
truly teach well (Bennett, 1986, p. 19). 

While schools perform many functions, teaching, particularly academic 
instruction, is their central mission. The public expects educators to 
prepare academically competent students. They also expect schools to exert 
a strong and positive influence on the character of youth. Good schools 
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raVe both needs— competeiice and character— seriously . To achieve these 
ends, schools must have clear goals, a broad but rigorous curriculum, staff 
members capable of providing high quality instruction, and a social and 
normative environment that has the desired influence on the character of 
their students. 



The exemplary elementary schools described in this section generally 
have these qualities. They are effective teaching institutions as demon- 
strated by the test scores and academic achievements of their students. 
They also are successful at socialization as demonstrated by their students' 
behavior, task orientation, and commitment to school and communitv. The 
foundation of this success is their understanding of the needs of' the 
children for whom they are responsible, as evidenced, for example, in this 
report from West End School, T.ynbrook, New York: 

While our educational programs take into account 
the physical, social, and emotional needs of our 
students, primary educational needs continue to be 
heavily academic in nature. Emphasis is upon; 
acquisition of a strong foundation of basic skills; 
developirant of critical thinking and problem-solving 
skills; development of attitudes of social awareness 
and civic responsibility; and academic and cultural 
enrichment. Special area programs such as library, 
vocal music, band, orchestra, science, physical 
education, and art are therefore viewed as integral 
components of an instructional design whose core is 
composed of the acquisition of basic skills in 
reading, math, and oral and written communication. 

The same focus is seen at Dr. W. J. Creel Elementary School in 
Melbourne, Florida r 



We believe our primary responsibility is to teach 

the basic competencies of reading, mathematics , 

and written communications . We believe we should 

develop and foster certain spiritual and moral 

values [such] as: respect and love of country, respect 

for the family, honesty, fair play, respect and 

love of kindness, empathy, unselfishness, sympathy, 

and forgiveness. We further believe that the 

masterv of certain basic competencies encourages 

the development of self-respect and a sound value 

system. 

In the nomination forms from schools, the most frequently mentioned 
needs were basic skills (with 87 percent of the schools identifying fhls 
need), higher-order thinking skills (32 percent), self-esteem nnd personal 
development f 31 percent) , and good citizenship and preparation for adulthood 
(31 percent). Academic preparation was only frequently mentioned by 8 
percent, although the concept may have been Included in the refererces to 
higher-order skills. Schools typically derived these needs from analysing 
test scores, identifying staff perceptions, and surveying the communJtv. 
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Rased on their understanding of the children's needs and the mission of 
the school as defined by the cotranunlty, the district, and themselves, 
effective teachers develop goals. A typical example of goal setting Is 
this statement on schoolwide student outcomes from Pioneer Elementary School 
In Hnlon City, California: 

Rtv ents will pcqulre basic skills In reading, 
language, and math which will allow them to 
function successfully as Individuals and as 
members of a group. Students will have dally 
opportunities to apply these skills In other 
currlcular areas. 

Students will develop a positive self-concept. 
They will also develop respect and appreciation 
for various cultures. Students will demonstrate 
an understanding of the needs of others. Their 
health and emotional needs will be met. 

Students will demonstrate a spirit of unity and 
appreciation of the total school program. The 
staff will continue to emphasir.e pride In our 
school through respect for adults and students. 

A maior Indicator of the Importance attached to good teaching Is the 
emphasis placed on recruiting and retaining high quality teachers. 
Administrators, staffs, and parents In these schools were quick to point out 
that recruiting and retaining good teachers were the keys to the schools' 
success. In some instances, considerable effort and time had gone into the 
removal of incompetent people and the recruitment of more effective staff 
Members. 

As a consequence, many examples of good lnstn\ction were observed in 
the schools, and the site visitors were generally Impressed with what they 
saw in the classrooms. Although the site visit process did not permit 
systematic description or analysis of instruction, the reports are full of 
rich accounts of good instruction: 

Teachers used many different teaching strategies. 
Through the "Science on Wheels" program, a community 
volunteer with a mobile laboratory conducted a lesson 
about air and performed experiments to illustrate 
major points. She encouraged critical thinking by 
asking questions such as, "How do we explain that? 
Can we predict what will happen based on what we 
know?" A primary resource teacher played "Deal 
A Word," a card game which Integrates language arts 
and math skills. Each card has a letter on it worth 
a particular value (e.g., w»^-8, s«l) . Students created 
words and calculated their scores. In a K-3 gifted 
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math ''rap session," students discussed problems they 
had completed, and the teacher encouraged critical 
thinking by asking "How did you know — So what would 
this be— Why — Did anybody look at it in a different 
way?" 

John N.C. Stockton School 
Jacksonville, FL 

Teaching techniques followed an eclectic pattern 
and ranged from the typical didactic lecture to 
the round table discussion type. However, there 
were three characteristics of this group of 
teachers that I encountered time and again as 
I observed instructional activities. First, 
there was a real emphasis given to an inter- 
disciplinary approach, an attempt to bring In as 
many aspects of a given subject as possible... 
Next, I observed constant utilization of those 
questioning techniques calculated to stimulate 
critical thinking. "Will you be the same person 
when you're 25, 45, 75, as you are now? 
How will you be different? Do we ever jump 
to conclusions about people?" Lastly, I 
noticed an extraordinary enthusiasm on the teachers' 
part for their students' work and in "showing off" 
the exciting things that were going on. One tedcher 
"pursued" me down the hall to show one of her 
student's projects. 

Cider Mill School 
Wilton, CT 

Almost half of the schools reported the use of instructional teams 
although team planning appeared to be more common than team teaching. Some 
good examples of interdisciplinary planning and teaching also were 
reported. 

Another indicator of the importance attached to the provision of 
quality instruction was the effort made to extend and protect instructional 
time: 

Our staff values instructional time. We run a daily 
7-hour instructional day (longer than our high 
school) with the only noninstructional time being 
30 minutes for lunch/recess and 11 minutes for a 
midmorning break. This schedule (with 7 periods 
of 46 minutes) was developed 3 years ago by a staff 
committee trying to maximize academic learning 
time. Whenever we have school assemblies, we use 
an "X" scliedule — classes meet, each losing about 
5 minutes. In this way, students don't miss a class 
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in exchange for an assembly* We no longer take 
lunch counts, because we asked the food service 
to estimate* We send requests to see students 
(office, counselor) directly to teachers, usually 
fwe ask them] to send students between classes, at 
break, lunch, or after school. Daily bulletin 
announcements are limited to the beginning of 
second period* We do not dismiss students early 
to travel to athletic games* Additionally, 
teachers receive feedback from the principal 
regarding at-task and academic learning time 
data In the classrooms* 

Boltor Middle School 
West Linn, OR 

The serious commitment to good instruction In these schools also 
created positive relationships between adults and children. In one schoc!' , 
students said: 

Everybody gets along — teachers and kids. 

They teach us things we don't already know* 

If we get something wrong, we go over it until 
it is right- 

Teachers want us to succeed. Even the kids in 
class help us succeed — we all work together. 

Longstreet Elementary School 
Saginaw, MI 

In another school, the principal described the warmth there: 

It's the relationships that: people here at Bolton 
have with each other. The way this staff works 
with one another and with kJds is beautiful to see. 
Everyone is like a member of a big family, and they 
really care* The student who was in this office 
today because of a serious infraction of school 
policy and rules wrote this statement on the 
blackboard while I was out of the room for a few 
minutes: "It's my fault* I'll take my punishment 
and not do it again*" One of the things he said 
to me was, "T know you care about me and the 
people here care ahout me. I just don't know 
what to do." It's this sort of family feeling 
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that Is prevalent at the school. My reactions, 
the same as if he were my son, are, '*I'm disappointed 
In you. You made a bad decision again. You need 
to learn to analyze these things before you do them 
rather than after the fact; however, I'm still here 
to support you and 1*11 do that." These are the 
sorts of messages fhat go back and forth between 
teachers and students all the time. When I think 
about It, what's made this school Is the people 
philosophy and It's a very conscious one. We've 
brought new staff on board. They've been skilled 
In their subjects f^nd how to teach them, but most 
of all they care ab . kids. That feeling Is 
conveyed to the students end when you have that 
going for you anything Is possible. 

Bolton Middle School 
Bolton, OR 

These positive and supportive relationships contributed to the 
chlevement of the other part of the school's mission: the development 
f character. In an urban school, for example: 

It Is emphasized that school Is a place of business 
and In a place of business all members come to work 
with serious Intent; therefore, appropriate or 
Inappropriate behavior affects the outcome of success 
for the entire building. Classroom goals are 
established cooperatively between Individual teachers 
and their assigned students at the beginning of each 
school year. These goals are visible In the classroom 
as a reminder of appropriate behavior and expectations. 
Student government members serve as hall monitors and 
lunchroom aides and participate actively In cltywlde 
student government meetings. In order to participate 
In club activities a student rmst maintain a "B" 
rating or better in citizenship and a satisfactory 
or better academic rating. During business meetings 
between the student body and principal, students 
are encouraged to discuss any infractions and how 
they affect all segments of the school population. 
Friday is set ^ide for cultural experiences, as 
well as the time for children, teachers, and the 
principal *:o develop, interpret, and evaluate 
building programs, procedures, and policies. It 

time for self-direction and discipline towards 
the achievement of goals. 

Bunker Hill School 
Washington, DC 
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Democratic values also received considerable emphasis, as In Pike Li-ke 
Elementary School, New Brighton, Minnesota: 

Pike Lake's staff demonstrates for students the 
behaviors which we expect from them. Our staff's 
decisionmaking body, the faculty Advisory 
Council, Is a representative group which models the 
democratic process for the Student Council. We 
are professionals with high personal standards, and 
students see teachers treat others with respect and 
fairness • "Choice" and "responsibility" are two words 
which Pike Lake students hear often- We have high 
standards for students' academic performance and 
fov their behavior, with emphasis on the student's 
own accountability. Although parents and teachers 
are very much Involved In each Individual studcrt's 
education, the student must ultimately be responsible 
for his or her behavioral choices and work completion. 
Positive reinforcement Is given for appropriate 
behavior and for responsible performance In class. 

These kinds of values are reinforced by the considerable attention 
these schools give to our national history and culture. Flnegan Elementary 
School In Atlantic Beach, Florida, described Its efforts as follows: 



The Instructional program Is designed to facilitate 
knowledge of our Nation's culture through a myrald 
of creative ways: (1) during Brotherhood Week a Who's 
Who In America contest Is held school wide and our 
assembly features not only^ native songs, dances, 
and costtimes of other countries, but also famous 
American personalities; (?.) at Thanksgiving our 
children dress as Indians and Pilgrims and are 
made aware of the need for sharing by providing 
food for needy families...; (3) Flnegan has an 
annual Halloween Parade that centers on past and 
present folklore In which students, teachers and 
parents participate; (A) at Christmas each classroom 
designs and builds a gingerbread house for our school 
gingerbread village; (5) last year our sixth grade 
held a mock presidential election complete with 
voter registration, campaign speeches and slogans, 
candidates' debates, and balloting; (6) to culminate 
a fourth grade unit on Florida history, there was a 
full week's program devoted to Florida folklore with 
storytellers and dan-ers; (7) fifth graders last year 
were responsible for a project in which they produced 
or-Lginal Individual State brochures, posters, and 
flags and had a luncheon for sampling typical food 
for thei:: chosen State; (8) all the children in our 
school completed an art project around the theme 
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"the Statue of Liberty" featuring contributions of 
iiranlgrants from other countries; (9) recognition 
of minority groups and leaders Is done through special 
assembly programs and through our Intercom "Spotlight 
on Famous Americans." 

The teaching staffs have accepted responsibility for both the academic 
and the social development of their students. They seek both competence and 
character. They work hard at understanding and responding to the needs of 
their students. Vhile the specific programs and practices employed vary 
across schools, according to the context and the resources available, the 
high levels of staff commitment and caring are universal. Their schools are 
characterized by active teaching and by warm, supportive environments that 
are conducive to learning. They are good places for children because the 
teaching staffs understand their mission. 

Setting High Expectations, Monitoring Standards, and Rewarding Results 

Elementary schools are not established simply to 
provide protective custody for children. They 
are institutions of learring and they should adhere 
to fair but rigorous standards. From the first day of 
school, children and parents alike should know what 
achievements will be expected of them at each level. 
They should also know that advancement will not 
take place until those goals have been reached, those 
standards met (Bennett, 1986, p. 53). 

Studies of effective teaching have found that teachers who set and 
communicate high expectations and standards about academic performance and 
behavior for their students are likely to obtain higher levels of student 
performance and better student behavior than teachers who hold low 
expectations (Good, 1982). Research on effective schools has similarly 
found that schools in which staffs hold and articulate high expectations 
for academic performance and student behavior are likelv to be more 
effective (Purkey & Smith, 1983). However, it is not adequate to simply 
set high standards. These standards must be monitored and positive 
behavior reinforced by appropriate rewards. 

Staff expectations about student achievement are stronglv influenced by 
the past performance of their students or that of other students. 
Unfortunately, according to much of the current literature, teaching staffs, 
like everyone else, are influenced by commcn racial, ethnic, or sexual 
stereotypes and, conseouently, may lower their expectations about academic 
performance for particular groups of students. The academic and behavioral 
standards that are set and enforced and the work demands made upon students 
indicate the level of expectatione held in a school. Yet, teachers face 
difficulties in setting common expectations for all students. Dilemmas 
arise when teachers must diagnose individual needs and respond to individual 
differences while simultaneously holding uniformly high expectations for all 
students. The tension between these demands is not always easilv resolved 
Good teachers struggle with this problem by maintaining high standards for' 
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their classes over the long run, while, In the short run, varying their 
expectations for Individual students In order to motivate them to produce 
their best work and move closer to the school standards • 

The tension between the realities of students' skills and attitudes and 
adherence to high academic standards and expectations affects schools as 
well as Individual teachers. In some schools, the dilemma Is addressed by 
appealing to pride, rewarding extra effort, conducting special programs that 
enrich Instruction or extend the school day, and setting clear expectations 
and standards. In such schools, staffs help students adjust to high 
academic demands. 

The struggle to raise expectations is described In this narrative from 
Dr. W. J. Creel Elementary School In Melbourne, Florida: 

The building leaders maintain a positive influence based 
on a firm conviction that the educational goals are attainable 
and both the teachers and the students are capable of achieving 
them. A tenet of both leadership and personal development is 
getting people to believe in themselves. Many of our students 
had been low achievers from disadvantaged environments with 
low self-esteem who did not believe they could really progress 
ror did they care. 

We have labored years to eradicate this negative attitude. 
The building leaders established and continuously reinforce a 
high level of expectation and instill in the staff and students 
a belief that this level is not beyond their grasp. 

And, similarly, at Bolton Middle School in West Linn, Oregon: 

Our staff set high expectations, not just for academic 
achievement and behavior, but also for the ability of our 
students. In regard to this, we tell our students we believe 
they are all capable of getting good grades. We ulcu a mastery 
learning approach and generally allow students to take major 
exams over once. We monitor student work closely and 
frequently, providing lots of feedback on assignments. 

An enthusiastic, can-do attitude was echoed by students at Jennings 
Randolph Elementary School in Elkins, West Virginia, when they were asked 
what was expected of them: 

"Our Very Best," vas the resounding reply most often 
heard from students. All students stressed the fact that 
everyone (principal, teachers, students, janitors, and 
parent volunt e s) did their best job. The students 
really seemed to take the challenge of everyone doing 
their best very seriously. The students commented that 
"Our teachers give us work, and if it's a lot, then we don't 
complain. We know that we have to get it done. At times 
they give us more than at other times. Our parents know 
we have homework almost every night. When we don't, they 
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wonder why." While the best Is expected, the students 
stated that their teachers don't give them more to do 
Chan they are able to do. The students stated that 
because each student must do their best, requirements 
are different for different students. 

High expectations are also accompanied by a systematic effort to 
monitor progress. Ronald Edmonds and Kls colleagues (1979) found 
"consistent and reliable" monitoring of pupil progress to be one of the 
major factors that differentiated effective from Ineffective schools. 
According to Edmonds and the scholars who have continued his work, school 
staffs must regularly assess pupil progress toward their Instructional 
objectives. It Is the use, not just the collection, zZ assessment data that 
Is critical to school success. Successful schools not only administer 
tests, but their staffs also analyze the results and use them to improve 
their practice. 

Teachers and school officials commonly use two types of assessment: 
assessments b" the teacher and standardlTsed tests. Teacher assessments such 
as classroom t sts, essays, homework, and records of classroom performance 
help tearhers find out what is being learned. Teachers use these results to 
Identify and correct learning problems In the classroom and the results of 
these ongoing assessments are usually summarized on student report cards. 
Ip contrast, standardized tests are administered by the school or the 
district periodically to monitor achievement over time and to provide a 
basis for comparison to external standards of performance. The results can 
reveal areas of student deficiency and areas of weakness in the curriculum 
or in instructs, ^n. Such tests also are increasingly being used to mpke 
decisions about promotion and grouping in schools. 

The recognized schools have made full use of these means to monitor the 
progress of their students. The practices at John F. Kennedy School in 
South Bend, Indiana, are typical: 

Student progress is continuously monitored through 
a multlple--factor system by: (]) reviewing results of 
all test scores including the CTBS, (2) principal-teacher 
conferences, (3) Houghton Mifflin Reading Management 
(Computer) System, (4) parent-teacher conferences, (5) 
team meetings, (6) team leader meetings, (7) classroom 
observations, (8) teacher records, and (9) individual 
Student Reading Progress Scores mf*intalned in the 
principal's office. Student progress Is also reported 
in the form of NCE growth scores, for the total school 
and for each student. 

Somewhat less typical is the highly structured monitoring system 
described in the Seven Oak Middle School in rural Lebanon, Oregon: 

. . . annual student performance on the CTBS test 
is our primary method for measuring progress. In 
addition, student progress is assessed dally and 
through tests and measures appropriate to the 
knowledge and skill objectives addressed. At 
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the end of each 3 "eeks of Instruction, teachers 
issue computerized progress reports for each student 
In each class. The reports are mailed to parents. 
Information contained In these reports consists of a 
student's current grading status as well as a 
projection of how the student [s] will finish the 
Instructional quarter If they continue the same 
pattern. 

Teachers participate In weekly meetings to 
discuss student progress and make Immediate 
adjustments in stuier?t plc2ements. Staff 
specialists routinely participate in these meetings. 
Students experiencing difficulties in completing 
assigned work are referred for inclusion In our 
Academic Accountability Program. T^e Academic 
Accountability Program is designed to help 
students complete assignments by providing 
counseling, monitoring assignments on a daily 
basis, including parents in the dally 
monitoring process, and enforcing clearly stated 
consequences . 

All of the schools had systems for monitoring student progress. While 
these systems varied in sophistication and complexity, they had a common 
purpose — providing feedback to keep the school on task. 

A tnajor factor in promoting high expectations is recognizing student 
success and achievement. Successful schools use a variety of motivating 
techniques. Recognition may be as simple as having work posted or being 
mentioned in dally announcements, or it may Involve elaborate public 
ceremonies. Rewards vary from candy, to elective activities, to membership 
in special clubs. Large or small, the actions serve as reminders of the 
importance of academic achievement and reinforce the goals and expectations 
of the school: 

The first recognition program mentioned by the 
students was awards for scholarship and citizenship. 
The teachers select a candidate for each of these 
awards every month. About 60 students are so 
recognized per month. Besides being recognized 
at a school assembly they have their pictures 
displayed in the trophy case. In addition, two 
students are named "Super Scholars" and two "Super 
Citizens." The Super Scholars have lunch with a 
local Rotary Club and there they receive recognitxon 
by community leaders. The Super Citizens have pizza 
with the school counselor. Both the Super Scholars 
and the Super Citizens have their names printed on 
an individual computer poster which is hung in the 
school hall. 

Jennings Randolph Elementary School 
Elklns, WV 
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Students are recoi:nlzed for their academic 
success, work habits, behavior, and citizenship. 
A special salad bar lunch is prepared each month 
for a particular classroom or grade level that has 
excelled In some regard. Frequently, dally 
announcements feature an Individual student or 
group of students for outstanding performance In 
some area. It Is not unusual to see the principal 
leading a classroom In applause for a student or 
students who have just passed a reading test. 

In addition to In-school recognition, the 
principal frequently calls the students' parents 
to report outstanding accomplishments. Students 
are encouraged to develop personal, classroom, and 
school goals. Finally, the Honors Convocation, 
held annually, recognizes students from K-6. 

Longfellow School 
Muncle, IN 

The formula seems to be: set high standards, monitor progress, 
recognize effort and success, use the recognition process to build pride 
and commitment to the school, and appeal to pride to increase the work 
effort and the levels of achievement for Individuals and the school as a 
whole. Staff members from Eakln Elementary School In Nashville, Tennessee 
described this cyclical process In their school: 

School pride and high morale are the products 
of high achievement and recognition. The principal 
goal of all educational institutions is academic 
achievement; therefore: WE ARE PROUD when Eakln 
students are recognized as having attained the 
highest overall test scores in the local school 
district and as being one of a group of 20 
schools in the State with the highest academic 
performance. 

The creation of a rising spiral of academic expectations often depend 
more upon insights Into human motivation and common sense than upon 
particular policies or programs. Yet, the task of building pride and 
belief in the poFsibility of success among teachers and students can be 
difficult and s.low. Leadership is a critical factor. Central to the 
success of these schools are administrators and teachers who act upon thel 
convictions and, through their energy and effort, motivate their colleagues 
to higher levels of performance « An example of this approach comes from 
West End School in Lynbrook, New York: 
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By displaying the desire and ability to perform 
to her own high standards, the principal sets the 
standard of excellence for all with whom she comes 
in contact in the building. She is supportive of 
teacher endeavors in classrooms. She offers 
encouragement aid praise for unusual effort or 
for noteworthy or creative accomplishments. 
The principal models the behavior that she expects 
in others. She consistently places the needs of the 
children above all other considerations. When she 
believes in an educational concept she forges 
ahead in spite of obstacles. She brings teachers 
and students to awareness of their own strengths, 
and builds upon these strengths to initiate new 
programs or activities. 

Administrators and teachers set the expectations for both staff and 
students. T'hese expectations and high standards are closely and regularly 
watched to ensure they are carried out to the fullest. Special effort Is 
also directed toward praising success, which then acts as a further 
stimulus to greater effort and higher achievement. This combination of 
factors helps generate the drive and energy that make these schools 
exceptional places for childt ;n. 

School Leadership 

If a school is to function as a "working 
community," if all the parts are to mesh 
in an engine of achievement, the principal 
mist act as catalyst. More than any other 
figure, the principal is able to create 
conditions for excellence — or what Study 
Group member Michael Joyce calls "an ethos 
of shared expectations." Says Professor 
James Guthrie of the University of 
California-Berkeley: "[If] you could only 
change one component of a school in order 
to make it more effective, finding a 
dynamic principal is the most important 
thing you can do " (Bennett, 1986, p. 43). 

No single issue has received more attention in discussions of school 
effectiveness than leadership. The important message is that strong and 
consistent leadership is critical to long-term success. Evidence from 
the 212 successful elementary schools reinforces the notion that effective 
leadership is central to organizational imccess. In examining leadership 
in the schools, attention has been largely directed on the behaviors and 
skills of principals. While in most cases it is the principal who carries 
out critical leadership functions, this role can be performed by other 
professionals in the school. In many cases, dispersed leadership can be 
attributed to the delegation skills of the principal. Even the strongest 
leaders, however, may not succeed if they lack essential resources, 
competent teaching staffs or support from the central office. 
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While the Importance of leadership In these schools Is clear, the 
evidence provides no sltple formula for leadership behavior. The data from 
the schools suggest that Individual leadership styles vary markedly from 
one school to another, and no single style prevails. It appears. Instead, 
that leadership styles must be adapted to the local school context. That 
Is, these leaders have learijed to adjust what they do to support the 
specific situation In which they work. 

Furthermore, neither tenure In current position nor gender of the 
leader Is related to success In these exemplary schools. There are as many 
principals new to their current positions as there are veterans who have 
occupied the same position for a long time. At the 212 schools, there 
are also as many female principals as there are males. What most 
characterizes these leaders Is their ability to set and maintain clear 
direction for the school and to facilitate the work of the staff members. 

Setting and maintaining direction for the school has several facets. 
First, there must be a clear and distinct statement of the leader's vision 
for the school. Often these statements manifest themselves In the form of 
mottos, such as "Every Child Will Learn" or "Learning Is Fun." These mottos 
can galvanize the entire school around a theme. However, It Is not enough 
to have a popular or catchy slogan. Second, the vision also needs to be 
supported by policies and programs that reinforce the message. For example, 
Jackson Park Elementary School In University City, Missouri, had a history 
of discipline problems, lack of opportunity for staff development, and low 
morale among staff members. A strong and energetic principal was hired 
who: 



...was willing to Immediately address the discipline 
problems to give the school a new start. The encouragement 
of and participation In a variety of new inservice programs 
gave staff skills and Information which renewed their vast 
talents and their enthusiasm. Budget reductions were managed 
by developing a detailed Inventory of materials already present 
In the building and making use of items that were already 
available and appropriate for the instructional program 
objectives. New programs were Introduced by the staff— 
collaboration between and among staff was encouraged through 
Inservice activities, departmentalization and team-teaching 
opportunities, and release time for class observation. 
Teacher talents were recognized and opportunities were 
created for their expression. Interruptions during the day 
were reduced ... 



A third facet of the leader's role in setting direction for the school 
Involves modeling. Behavioral norms in an organization are frequently set 
by those who manage it. For example, the principal at R.C. Longan 
Elementary School in Richmond, Virginia, is vitally concerned about 
academic performance. The principal models that concern by carefully 
reading and commenting on every student's report card. The principal at 
Sugartown Elementary School in Malvern, Pennsylvania, demon<?trates the 
human relations skills he wants his faculty to use with students. 
Grahamwood Elementary School's principal in Memphis, Tennessee, takes 
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special care in selecting staff members to ensure that "only^new teachers 
who chare the school's goals and standards will be selected." These 
behaviors help establish where teaching staffs should focus their 
attention. Achieving commitment to a collective focus requires leadership 
by someone who has good communication skills, knows how to motivate staff 
members, knows how to identify opportunities for improvement, and is able 
to persuade staff members to take advantage of those opportunities. 

In addition to setting direction, a second major characteristic of 
these principals is that they have developed a set of tools to facilitate 
the work of teachers. This complements and extends the notion of an 
"instructional leader" portrayed in the effective schools literature. 
Rather than using the authority of a strong personal knowledge base to lea< 
teachers toward desired behaviors, these principals are characterized by 
their supportivenpss. Their trademark seens to be their ability to appeal 
to the professional integrity of teachers and find ways of encouraging 
teachers to give maximum effort to instruction. This is accomplished in 
many ways. Some examples Include: 

Lobbying with the central office to encourage support for 
staff development that enhances teachers' skills and 
knowledge . 

Lake Youngs Elementary School 
Kent, WA 

Finding ways to increase irstructional time by dis- 
couraging disruptions. 

Summer Street School 
Lynnfield, MA 

Using praise and rewards (e.g. notes of thanks, 
computer banners, or flowers) as appreciation 
for outstanding work. 

Page Elementary School 
Page, AZ 

Ensuring that teachers share in decisionmaking. 

Crittenden County Elementary School 
Marion, KY 

Lobbying for external funds from local businesses to 
promote innovative instructional activities. 

v^osiah Quincy School 
Boston, MA 
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Encouraging teacher collaboration by planning joint 
periods for planning, sharing Inservice experiences, 
or observing each otherls work. 

Northfleld Elementary School 
Elllcott City, MD 

Recruiting volunteers and finding funds for aides to reduce 
the nonlnstmctlona] duties of teachers. 

Longfellow Eleiuentary School 
Muncle, IN 

Providing positive reinforcement for risk-takers who 
are willing to try new ideas In an attempt to broaden 
instructional skills. 

Emily Dickinson School 
Redmond, WA 

At these schools, the staff's strong sense of purpose and a commitment 
to eaucating students complements the principal's leadership. As the 
principal at Emily Dickinson School in Redmond, Washington, commented: 
Vhen all those involved become a part of the process, programs succeed." 
This unity of purpose is a result of leadership that provides a clearly 
defined direction and mechanisms that facilitate the work of teachers. 
While these conditions are not always established or maintained by 
administrators, typically it is the principal who performs these critical 
functions. Good principals clearly have made a difference in these 
exemplary elementary schools. 

Creating Professional Work Environments 

Most teachers enjoy little control over the terms 
of their work, and have few opportunities to take 
initiatives to improve their own effectiveness. As 
Study Group member Dan Cheever points out: Teaching 
has many of the same characteristics as other 
professions, including mastery of a body of 
knowledge. Yet it is denied important rights and 
responsibilities, such as setting its own standards 
for judging performance. We tell teachers what they 
should do, rather than listening to them define what 
needs to be done (Bennett, 1986, p. 47)> 

Recent calls to restructure schools have focused on increasing 
teachers' decisionmaking responsibilities and raising their professional 
status. Reports on the state of public education have called for actions 
to make teaching a more attractive profession. Recent surveys have 
documented the inadequate conditions under which many teachers work and the 
limited influence they exert over school policies. 
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Ill the effort to Improve the teaching profession, techniques from 
business and Industry have been examined. It has been found that Increased 
employee participation and work redesign have been used In both the public 
and private sectors to build employee commitment, reduce absenteeism and 
deviant behavior, raise productivity, and protect the rights of workers. 
There are 3 decades of experience with such approaches In Western Europe 
and a more limited but significant track record in the private sector in 
the United States where such efforts are often referred to as quality of 
work-llf' .ograms. There also Is a large but Inconclusive research 
body of . -erature about the effects of these workplace reforms on 
productivity. 

Scholars who have studied the effects of these efforts to alter 
working conditions hcwe identified the following dimensions of work as 
important to the quality of the workplace: 

• participation in decisions affecting one's work; 

• reasonable control or autonomy to carry out work; 

• a sense of shared purpose and community; 

• recognition for contributions to the organization; 

• adequate intrinsic and extrinsic rewards from the work; 

• an adequate physical site that is safe and pleasant; and 

• treatment with respect and dxgnlty by others in the 
workplace (Stein, 1980). 

These workplace concerns are shared by teachers. Current reform 
proposals seelc to Incorporate these concerns in the public schools and 
create a better teaching environment . 

Few of the recognized schools have all of these ideal working 
conditions, but many of them come close. Overall, the mechanisms for 
participation and creation of a sense of community are stronger than the 
procedures for providing recognition or rewards. But even in these latter 
areas, the recognized schools appear to be exceptional. Good teaching is 
encouraged, and appreciation is shown in a variety of ways. 

The effectiveness of providing good working conditions for teaching is 
seen in the unusually high staff attendance rates: 28 percent of the 
schools had attendance rates above 97.5 percent, and 82 percent had rates 
above 95 percent. Also, low turnover rates characterize this sample of 
schools: 68 percent of the schools had less than 10 percent staff turnover 
during the most recent 3-year nerlod. 
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A few examples Illustrate how some of the dimensions described above 
have been addressed. Almost all of the schools provided multiple 
mechanisms for teacher participation in decisionmaking, although the nature 
and decree of participation varied. Summer Street School in Lynnfleld 
Massachusetts, offered a highly structured form: 

A 10-member Teacher Advisory Council consists of 5 teacher 
repiesentatlves, 4 members at large, and the principal. 
Agenda items are submitted prior to each monthly meeting, 
and meetings are held more often if needed. The Council 
recommends policy and acts on procedural Issues within 
the school, for example, parent/teacher conference planning, 
revisions to the elementary school handbook, better use 
of playground facilities. 

The Harbor View Elementary School in Corona del Mar, California, 
offered a broader form of participation: 

The leadership of the school is shared among an administrative 
assistant, grade-level chairpersons, and teacher coordinators. 
At least one-half to three-quarters of the teaching staff at any 
one time is Involved in the leadership of the school. Harbor 
View School allows the sharing of the leadership in the decision- 
making process, staff members ai3 told that their opinions are 
of value and encouraged at all times to share their thoughts. 
There is an open-door policy ?t all times in terms of access 
to any of the school leaders. The leaders emphasize 
the Importance of teamwork in getting the best decision. 
Group Involvement is a priority in most decisionmaking. 

Grade-level meetings, school council or faculty advisory meetings, 
school committees, and instructional teams are typical. Nearly half of 
the schools reported that they use instructional teams or team teaching. 
These mechanisms for participation are respected by school and district 
administrators. Time and resources are generally necessary to make them 
work; and when these are provided, teachers are likely to take the 
opportunities seriously. 

Mechanisms for participation give teachers a greater sense of efficacy 
and control over their own work. However, the degree of autonomy teachers 
experience also depends on the kinds of decisions that they can make, 
individually and collectively. The following quote from a site visit 
report at West End School in Lynbrook, New York, Illustrates this point: 

They [teachers] felt that any problem can be solved on the building 
level. There have been no grievances filed in the building 
for years. The teachers also indicated that they have the 
freedom in class to teach comfortably, "the way we want." 
Based on conversations with the teachers, many of the new 
programs, th*-. excellent computer program which reaches 
into almost every grade level, the more active school 
chorus, etc. had teacher input and participation in the 
planning and development. An interesting comment was 
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that the "teachers back each other," meaning that they will 
support each other In the development of a new program. It 
seems that this faculty works quietly and steadily 
together in the preplanning stages of many new policies 
and programs. 

Teachers at Harbor View Elementary School also reported that they had 
considerable professional authority: 

They pointed out that at the beginning of the year 
they are able to plan the schedule and work out assignments. 
They have planning time. They also have input into the 
school improvement committee. They have grade-leve? meetings 
and staff planning. They are able to determine how the school 
will use district funds. This is sometimes done with 
questionnaires, programs, or staff support. 

They have their choice of committees on which to serve. 
Many of them serve on textbook selection committees 
at the district level. They have active goals. There are 
district-based goals, and then the school sets its goals 
for each site. They have developed the continuum concept. 
They are pilots for a variety of tests for the district 
level. They rewrite material to fit their curriculum or 
their ideas. 

They are able to submit a wl^h list to determine how 
Parent /Faculty Organization (PFO) money should be spent. Each 
teacher is given $75 in State supply money for instructional 
materials. They have an open supply room where they can 
get the things they need, or if they can, get them on their 
own or from the PFO. 

Specific guidelines are followed in assigning students to 
classes. The students are put where teachers feel they are 
best able to work based on an assessment of the studer*t's 
capability and the teaching style of the teacher. 

They feel they can determine their own teaching 
style and some of the reading level content. They 
screen the incoming kindergartners , to make sure of 
their social and behavioral age. 

Many staffs described a sense of family or community that 
characterized their schools. One teacher told a site visitor: 

"...wild horses couldn*t drag me away." She had 
taken a 6-month maternity leave because the 
system assured her of the same position under 
these terms. Another said that she had been a 
parent first and that she had been Impressed 
upon touring the building with the "principal's 
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Interaction with the students." All teachers 
talked of the family atmosphere , the camaraderie 
and sharing among teachers. One stated that 
the strength was the team teaching. "There are 
no stoler bulletin board Ideas; everyone shares 
Ideas toward making the school better for the 
children." As one teacher said, "No matter what, 
we'd make It." 

John Rldgeway Elementary School 
Columbia, MO 

In most of the schools, rathsr conventional means were employed to 
show recognition and appreciation of good teachers. Appreciation 
luncheons, teacher-of --the-year awaids, and citations In district 
publications were frequently mentioned. In some sites, however, more 
Intimate and personal forms of recognition were emphasized: 

The teachers said, "We recognize each other... 
the students are comfortable and receptive to 
our efforts... Mr , Morana (the principal) ... 
sends notes or personal letters or gives you 
a kiss." The principal types a dally "letter 
to the teachers" which is placed on the teacher 
bulletin board. The letter always contains 
compliments. The teachers also noted, 
"Mrs. Mr vrana. . .always brags about us In 
public. .at graduation. . .she gives us 
•goodies.*" The teachers were happy to relate 
how the parents also regularly send in notes, 
call on the phone and send in little gifts. 
"The kids keep coming back to see us." 

Houghton Academy (PS #69) 
Buffalo, NY 

Only a few schools offered extrinsic awards for good teaching. 
Generally, the rewards mentioned were intrinsic—satisfaction gained from 
the stulants, appreciation by parents, respect and colleglpllty from peers, 
and the recognition from many quarters of a job well done. Some of the 
tangible rewards cited were trivial-- a half -day off or a longer lunch hour. 
Cash awards were seldom mentioned, and, when used, typically went only to a 
handful of teachers. 

Overall these schools provided superior working conditions to those 
commonly found in the public schools. As a consequence, their staffs have 
higher morale, better attendance, lower turnover, and stronger commitment 
to their schools. 

Resources that Facilitate the Teachiv.^/Learning Process 

Adequate resources are essential to educational success. And they 
must be used wisely. These points clearly emerge trom an examination of 
the recognized elementary schools. 
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Additional financial resources can make a big difference to a school. 
In an inner city school in Indiana, additional State and local funds helped 
turn the school around. Prime Time and the Transition Room contribute to a 
stronger start for the children. Smaller classes provide teachers an 
opportunity to teach beyond the curriculum. Full-time aides to handle the 
testing and tutoring of children have increased instructional time In the 
c'^assrooms. A resource room designed to accommodate special needs children 
also reduces the teacher's load. 

It would be foolharr^y to ignore the critical resource problems that 
plague some of our schools.* But resources should not be viewed in a 
narrow way. What is needed is a broad concept of human and material 
resources and attention to their use and allocation. A long history of 
research suggests that effective organizations are those in which members 
have ready access to the resources needed to meet their responsibilities. 
This should apply to educators, as well. The conditions in the exemplary 
schools substantiate the general research findings. 

In addition to financial and material resources, there are at least 
five other important resources that staffs from the exemplary schools have 
used to their maximum advantage: time, facilities, outside support, staff 
Input, and knowledge. These resources have been related to effectiveness 
by researchers conducting school improvement studies (Purkey & Smith, 
1983) . 

One of the comi n complaints by classroom teachers is that the school 
day does not offer enough time to accomplish all that they are asked to do.. 
Combine that perception with research findings that greater academic 
learning time is associated with higher student performance, and it is 
clear that classroom time is a scarce resource. Perhaps the most common 
feature of the recognized schools is the effort they make to guard 
classroom instructional time judiciously: 

Value Is placed on instruction and instructional time; 
very few things are allowed to interrupt. 

C. M. Russell Elementary School 
Missoula, MT 



*No fiscal data were collected from the Recognition Program schools as part 
of thc' recognition process. However, an independent study conducted by the 
Education Law Center (Corcoran, 1986) indicated that nearly 70 percent of 
the districts containing secondary schools that were recognized during the 
first 3 years of the Recognition Program are spending above the average 
amounts for their States to educate their youth. This evidence provides 
support for the argument that excellence cloen not come at bargain prices. 
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The school holds sacred an uninterrupted basic skills 
time block each morning. The time from 9 o'clock until 
10:30 cannot be Interrupted. 

Garden Hills School 
Atlanta, GA 

Site visitors to these schools repeatedly commented on the 
businesslike nature that existed while classes were In session. As a site 
visitor noted at West End School In Lynbrook, New York: "The atmosphere at 
all times was one of seriousness and dedication and [It was clear] that the 
students were there to learn." 

Another Important way to Increase Instructional ^lme Is to ease the 
nonlnstructlonal duties of teachers: 

Teachers do not have responsibility for collecting lunch money, 
study hall, or other duties which would keep them away from their 
primary task of educating children. 

Laura B. Sprague School 
Lincolnshire, IL 

Yet another strategy reported by many schools was the development of a 
variety of "sponge" activities (brief assignments used to fill wasted 
time). These activities were shared among teachers and used to con- 
structively engage students during those periods of the day when there are 
Intervals In the for-, >lly scheduled activities. 

The facilities at these exemplary schools are not necessarily modern 
or richly equipped, but they are treated with respect. The staff In these 
schools have created a feeling of ownership of the facility among students. 
The following Is a site visitor comment: 

The children simply do not vandalize the building. There Is a sense 
of pride that seems to have been developed right from the beginning with 
the parents and children. Since the parents choose to send their children 
here, the children are expected to help maintain the building. Sometimes 
there Is a problem with vandalism of the flowers and flower beds by new 
children. That happens only once , and then the other children make sure 
that those kinds of things do not happen... it Is not long (before) new 
children learn that this kind of behavior Is not expected at this 
particular school. 

Greenville Elementary School 
Santa Ana, OA 

Staff members work hard to create an environment that Is conducive to 
learning and conveys the message that school Is a pleasant and safe place 
to be. As site visitors noted: 
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There is no graffiti in the building. The building and 
grounds are clean, Peat, and tidy. Halls have attractive 
i.xsplays of children's work — both art and writing. All 
available space Is being used for instructional purposes. 



Everett School 
Lake Forest, IL 



Colorful bulletin boards comprising teacher boards, 
exhibits of students' wcrk, student recognition boards, 
etc. help make the halls a bright and colorful place. 



Jackson Park Elementary School 
University City, MO 



Several classrooms have had a special center buiJt for 
them. One has a train caboose that is large enough for 
a table and chairs inside where 'children can work 
privately. A^tother has a playhouse with furniture 
ins-'de that allows children to work inside. Two ocher 
classrooms have lofts where children can work "upstairs" 
or under the lof t . 



Another important resource is represented by zhe work of outside 
volunteers to enhance the Instructional program. As the staff members at 
Doherty Elementary School in Vest Blcomfteld, Michigan, reported, "The 
school is filled with parent volum:eers who constantly interact with 
students. No one i? surpriscx" to 8f3 a parent come into a classroom for 
any reason." The * me adopted by the volunteer program in this school is, 
"Service to Chile* tlie Best Work in Life." To facilitate and 

encourage this vc r effort, schools make every effort to carefully 

match the talents . leir volunteers with the most pressing needs of the 
school, ensuriiig not cnly that school priorities are met but also that 
there will be rewarding experiences for volunteers. Several schools 
reported that they had established office space in their school facilities 
to accommodate volunteer programs. The number of hours that these 
volunteers donate varies but it is staggering in some schools. Greenville 
Fundamental Elemertary School In Santa Ana, California, reported 9 000 
hours of volunteer work last year. That translates to almost 10 hours per 
student per year, or an equivalent of eipht extra teachers in the building. 

Two other overlooked administrative resources critical to school 
success are found within the building walls: the knowledge and input of 
the teachinp staff. Most school administrators allow teachers a great deal 
of autonomy when designing and implementing classroom activities. But many 
fail to consult them when decisions for the entire school are being made. 
What is striking about the interviews with teachers in the 212 exemplary 
sites is the degree to which they are consulted about school decisions and 
the frequency with which that advice is acted upon. 



Everett School 
Lake Forest, IL 
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For example, the staff members at Roselawn Condon School in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, play a central role in determining their own inservice 
needs. This is accomplished by regular needs assessments and the use of a 
committee to review and plan activities. Teachers at Eakin School in 
Nashville, Tennessee, also plan inservices. Their committee conducts a 
needs assessment, sets priorities, plans programs, secures consultants, and 
evaluates program success. At Laura B. Sprague School in Lincolnshire, 
Illinois, teachers work closely with the principal to develop a written 
action plan for the school that "helps set a direction, outlines goals, and 
tells us how we are going to achieve them." 

In addition to seeking teacher input, these exemplary schools also 
provide for the professional development of their staff members. To 
that end, the commitment goes beyond the usual tuition reimbursement for 
university credits or allocation of funds for district inservice activi- 
ties. It offers opportunities for teachers to make presentations at 
national conferences, and also includes similar development opportunities 
for parent and coimmnity volunteers. 

The examples from the successful schools highlight the positive and 
creative, ways in which resources can be managed to achieve the maximum 
effect. These schools do not have urlimited resources. Many of them are 
plagued by inadequacies similar to those facing many of America's schools. 
Yet, their staffs are not deterred by these constraints. Rather, the 
staffs in these schools work to turn constraints into opportunities and to 
give the students the full benefit of the resources that are available. 

School->Communlty Relations 



The single best way to improve elementary 
education is to strengthen parents' role 
in it, both by reinforcing their relationship 
with the school and by helping and encouraging 
them in their own critical job of teaching the 
young (Bennett, 1986, pp. 8-9;. 

A piimary lesson learned from reviewing the data on the 212 unusually 
successful elementary schcc.7s is that excellent schools make full use of 
the resources in their co;^jiunities. A trademark of these schools is the 
ability of their staffs to build collaborative links with rhe community. 
Rather than keeping tho^ community at arm's length and buffering staff 
members from outside interference, these schools open their doors to the 
public and treat the community as an ^isset to be used to the maximum. 

One result is a powerful bond between the school and its larger 
community. By inviting outsiders into the school, trust, commitment, and 
loyalty are established between school staffs, parents, and other citizens. 
This, in turn, promotes increased involvement in the school by members of 
t**e community which, in turn, greatly enhances the effectiveness of the 
suiool. As one parent commented at James L. Dennis Elementary School in 
Oklahoma City, "Not at everv school is the potential of the communities 
tapped, but here it is and the overall quality is brought up by this," 
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Three key building blocks facilitate this linkage with the community 
The first is the adoption of a broad definition of community. The 
community is more than just parents of students. It includes neighbors, 
local businesses, other service organizations, senior citizens, and anyone 
else willing to make a commitment to help children. Many of the schools 
have been adopted by local businesses. One striking example is Finegan 
Elementary School in Atlantic Beach, Florida. Staff members from a nearby 
naval base have adopted classrooms and have been given release time from 
work to lend their support to the program. Another school, Barrington 
Elementary School, in Upper Arlington, Ohio, has identified nearby 
residents without school-aged children and has made special efforts to 
involve them In the activities of the school—they were sent Valentines, 
newsletters to inform them of school activities, and special invitations t 
attend programs. In addition, many schools report "adopt-a-grandparent" 
programs that help senior citizens feel welcome. Cooperation with service 
organizations also has helped build stronger links to the community. 
Students have helped with food drives and fundraising activities and have 
contributed labor to projects that improve the community. 

These linkages have multiple payoffs. Not only do community members 
gain better appreciation and understanding for what is happening in the 
school, but through these kinds of "service/learning projects" students al 
learn about the outside world. Consequf»ntly , collaboration with a broadly 
defined community not only helps legitimize the activities of fhe school* 
but also contributes to the knowledge and experience of students. 

A second building block in school-community relations is the 
development of a strong communication system between the school and the 
community. Some examples offered by staffs of these exemplary schools 
include : 

The school and PTA jointly publish a monthly 
newsletter to inform parents and the commun-lty 
about events in the school* 

John Campbell Elementary School 
Selah, WA 

The principal makes a point of learning the 
names of all the parents and follows a practice 
of phoning 12 to 15 parents a week to discuss 
their children's progress. Twenty community 
members representing specific geographic areas 
served by the school me^t monthly with the 
principal and teacher representatives to discuss 
school issues. 

Altara Elementary School 
Sandy, UT 
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A buddy system matches new parents In the 
community with "old-timers." The principal 
also holds a series of coffees In area 
homes each year to listen and respond to 
questions and concerns of parents. 

Harrington Elementary School 
Upper Arlington, OH 

Yearly surveys are sent home to parents to 
seek their opinions about strengths and 
weaknesses of the school* 

Garden Hills School 
Atlanta, GA 

Orientation sessions are established early 
in the school year to acquaint parents wl"b 
school programs and expectations for the year. 
Teachers make homt visits, bringing students 
home from school, so that they can better 
understand the students* home environment. 

V^einberg Elementary School 
Chandler, AZ 

Weekly letters are sent to parents by staff 
suimnarizing goals and accomplishments, 
previewing the coming studies and goals y and 
informing parents of forthcoming needs. 

Greenwood Elementary School 
Des Moines, lA 

The activities in these schools are not uncommon. What is uncommon 
the seriousness, sincerity, and energy with which they are undertaken. 
They are regarded as critical to school success, not as mere window 
dressing to appease parents. 

The third and final aspect of positive links to the community is the 
varied ways in which these exemplary schools attempt to involve their 
communities. They are not content with letting the community know about 
what is happening in the schools; they want community members to feel a p. 
of the educational process. A strong testimony to that perspective is 
offered in these comments by a principal! 

Five years ago [our school] was characterized by low 
student achievement, major student behavior problems, 
little parent Involvement, and an apparent lack of 
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trust by the community. These significant obstacles 
have all been addressed by the true Involvement of 
key community leaders, dedicated staff members, and 
eager students. 



Longfellow Elementary School 
Albuquerque, NM 



Several specific examples Illustrate how these schools have worked 
to Increase the Involvement of parents and Improve their Image. In the 
community. In Hlllcrest Elementary School In Logan, Utah, three con- 
ferences are scheduled annually for all students. The focus Is on 
establishing long- and short-term academic, behavioral, and vocational 
goals. Meetings with parents and teachers l::clude discussions of student 
achievement. Educational overviews are provided for parents. Curriculum 
objectives and requirements are reviewed, allowing parents the opportunity 
to actively participate in guiding their children toward succ<5ssful 
accomplishment of required objectives and to select alternative goals and 
strategies for educational achleveme*it . 

In Waterbury, Vermont, staff members at Waterbury Elementary School 
sought more effective communication with parents of preschool children to 
strengthen their role as their child's first teacher. The staff members In 
the school were Instrumental In creating a "children's room." This 
facility not only serves as a stimulating learning environment for 
preschool children, but Is also a learning place for parents who can attend 
workshops on such topics as reading aloud anri developmental readiness. 

In addition to volunteering to help with a myriad of school 
activities, community members In these schools also are Involved In school 
decisionmaking. Many of the schools Involve parents and community members 
in setting annual goals and objectives and In planning activities to 
accomplish the goals. The power of such collaboration Is that members of 
the community begin to develop a sense of ownership In the school. 
Ownership means commitment and support, and these community contributions 
help continue the cycle of success. 

Overcoming Obstacles 



Excellence begins with Individual schools and people — 
with parents who demand and then play a significant role 
In their children's education; with principals who have a 
clear vision and who know how to lead their schools; 
with teachers dedicated to advancing knowledge ^nd 
free to do their professional work (Pennett, 1986, p. 65)« 



Excellence does not come without effort. The path to . :hool success 
Is strewn with obstacles. The obstacles to attaining high levels of 
educational achievement are less severe and less Intimidating in the 
suburbs than in the cities. High test scores are most likely to be found 
in the affluent suburbs where the conditions for student achievement are 
more likely to be present; however, few would contend that all, or even 
most, suburban schools are excellent. 
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Tn the urban areas, the tapks are often more difficult — parents are 
more likely to be preoccupied with economic survival and may lack the 
sklllr. or the Influence needed to help their children achieve success at 
school. Principals often are hamstrung by large bureaucracies and may he 
overwhelmed by the dally problems of maintaining order. Teachers may lack, 
instructional resources and, faced with large classes of unprepared 
children, lower their expectations and their demands for academic work. 
Many children come to school lacking the academic preparation often 
provided In middle clasr homes. They may not be well fed. They may not 
speak English in their homes. They may have to care for siblings or work 
to help support their famiiies. Their experience may have convinced them 
that work in school will not pay off for them. Yet even under these dire 
circumstances, there are schools that succeed in achieving high levels of 
performance . 

How do these schools <ichieve levels of performance above and beyond 
those attained in other schools serv'ing similar populations? Regardless 
of the setting, there are some common factors. In addition to the basics 
of school success — a commitment to good teaching, high expectations with 
monitoring and rewarding results, leadership, professional work environ- 
ments, high levels of community in^^olvement, and adequate resources — the 
underlying factors are old-fashioned human commitment and stubbornness with 
an unwillingness to accept defeat or settle for mediocrity. These schools 
are different because their staffs and their communities have not settled 
for just "good enough," have not lowered their sights, but have turned 
their problems into challenges they must meet* They have designed 
solutions and implemented them while others have only talked about action. 
They have a "can-do" attitude about their work. 

Vhat kinds of problems have they faced? Applicants were asked to list 
the obstacles to success that they had encountered and site visitors also 
asked questions about past and present school problems. Developed from 
these sources, table 3 displays the do^ien most frequently mentioned 
problems. 



TABLE 3: 



PROBLEM AREAS IDENTIFIED BY THE 
RECOGNIZED SCHOOLS 



Problem 



Percent of Schools 
Mentioning the Problem 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



Inadequacy of facilities 
Lack of financial support 
Declining enro"*lment 
Increasing enrollment 
Changing demographics 
Lack of specialized staff 
Poor parent-school relations 
Low achievement in basic skills 
Student mobility 
Inadequate supplies 
Maintenance of quality 
Student discipline 



28% 
24% 
20% 
18% 
17% 
16% 
16% 
13% 
11% 
10% 
10% 
9% 
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Many of these problems are resource related, cuch as poor facilities, 
Inadequate staff or supplies, and cutbacks In State support. Others have 
more to do with attitudes, commitment, and the use of resources • One-sixth 
of the schools reported that they have had to cope with changing school 
populations. One-sixth have had to overcome negative attitudes In their 
coimmmltles. One-eighth have worked to overcome low basic skills 
achievement. These are widespread problems In American public education, 
yet these schools have dealt with them successfully. Their examples are 
proof that problems can be overcome if the will and the resources are 
there. 

How have they addressed these problems? There Is no single answer nor 
are the answers simple. Improved management, changes In school policies. 
Intensive Inservlce programs, new curricula, community outreach activities, 
and the creative development of new resources have all played a part In the 
search for solutions. The following excerpts, however, suggest the 
commitment, creativity, persistence, and professionalism associated with 
success. In Longfellow Elementary School In Muncle, Indiana, the situation 
Is described as follows: 

Longfellow is an Inner city school located In one of 
the lowest socioeconomic sections of the city. The children's 
home lives greatly affect the attitudes with which they come to 
school. Many are from one-parent families. There are a large 
number of unwed mothers as well as teenage mothers trying to 
hold families together. Many grandmothers are raising a second 
generation of children. Matriarchal families are prevalent. 
There are varying degrees of Illiteracy In family backgrounds — 
many high school dropouts. The rate of unemployment Is high 
and the children are affected by the emotional climate 
usually associated with unemployment. FlnaJly, for children 
just coming Into school there Is an element of fear and mistrust 
between races. Teachers at the kindergarten level must work 
diligently to build trust and dispel such fears. 

The impressive record of Increasing test scores and the school's calm, 
positive climate were attributed to: 

Positive attitude as well as strong leadership, support, 
and motivation from the principal stand out as contributing 
most significantly to the overall success of the school. 
The principal's vision of a curriculum designed to fully 
develop the potential of Inner city students has set the 
tone for the school. His attitude and expectation that 
they can achieve academic excellence Is a motivating 
force in the building. Over the last 3 to 5 years 
he has attempted to handplck new faculty members whom he 
believed had similar convictions. The teachers, working 
as a team, are the second source of school success. 
Changes In faculty have brought about Improved morale, 
attitudes, pnd cooperation among teachers. 
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The problems In a similar school, Longstr(jet Elementary School In 
Saginaw, Michigan, were listed as follows: 

Our 4th grade Michigan Educational Assessment Program 
scores were the lowest In the district In 1981. 

* Our parent population includes many very young, 
single mothers. 

Drug and alcohol use among our mothers, both now 
and during the i>renatal period. Is common. 
Our parents have a drastically high unemployment 
rate. 

* Our school Is located within the lowest economic 
census district in the city. 

Few of our parents own automobiles. 

Many families do not have a telephone. 

Sparse, crowded living conditions prevail. 

Children come to school with a limited 
background of experience. 

* We have a 37 percent student turnover rate. 

Solutions were found in a highly structured curriculum, a 
strong professional development program, high staff Involvement in 
curriculum development, and setting and enforcing high academic and 
behavioral standards. Commitment and compassion were also importan-:, 
ao described by the site visitor: 

This is truly a "love scene." Teachers love the children, 
the children love the teachers, the secretary loves everyone, 
and so Gotis the principal. Ms. Ciolek sets the stage. A 
warm, enthusiastic [person] and completely dedicated to helping 
children enjoy life through success in whatever they do 
in school.... Within this deprived environment is a school with 
a principal and a teaching staff that were willing to overcome 
these enormous obstacles and provide a teaching-learning 
situation that includes love and success in learning. 
Longstreet School shouldn't be a candidate for anything buf 
f -allure. In the past it's record was dismal. What changed 
this weakling into a force? It was the ability of a strong 
leader and teachers to translate their plans into success 
for the students. 

Some schools have turned around in the midst of economic and social 
disadvantage. A teacher at Norbert Rillieux Elementary School in Waggam^jn, 
Louisiana, described the changes in her school: 
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I was here before th:8 atmosphere existed. Seven years ago, 
this school was a "bus stop" for teachers who wanted jobs on 
the East Bank. The principal did not control the school. 
The toilet paper In the bathrooms was literally chained to the 
walls. The cafeteria ceiling had to be scrubbed every night 
to get the food and debris off. There was never a stable group 
of teachers and nobody seemed to care. That principal left 
and the present principal was hired plus 16 new teachers. 
We then had a strong administrator and changes were made. The 
teachers decided they would stay at this school and make It work. 
They believe children can learn regardless of their home 
environment or economic base. The administrator worked with the 
faculty In deciding what discipline program to use* Workshops 
and seminars were attended and the group decided on the plan to 
follow. Because of this faculty Involvement, everyone "bought 
Into the system." 

Other schools have met the challenge posed by the recent Influx of 
Immigrants to the United States; for example, at Pioneer Elementary School 
In Union City, California: 

In the past 3 years. Pioneer has welcomed 82 Immigrants 
of whom 27 are refugees* Children at Pioneer speak over 
20 different languagoc— -up from 10 languages In 1981. 
According to Information gathered In 1985 during the 
California Assessment Program, 41 percent of the third 
grade students have attended Pioneer for fewer than 2 years. 
One out of every six students Is not proficient In English. 
The staff has met this challenge by a unified approach In 
reaching for three student outcome goals. Every activity 
Is assessed with these outcomes clearly In mind. This 
focus has paid off. During Its second year of operation. 
Pioneer was reviewed for compliance and the quality of 
the Instructional program In a State review conducted 
by the Southern Alameda County Consortium. The program 
received the highest rating In all areas reviewed. 
Including the rating of high In "The Effect of Instruction 
on Students In Oral Language, Written Language, and Fine 
Arts," as well as a rating of high for "The Environment 
?i Which Learning Takes Place " and "The Effect of the 
Total Program on Students." The staff and parents have 
seen these program review results as a validation of 
their original vision and have moved forward into 
innovative programs in computer-assisted instruction, 
science, reading integrated into social science, 
science and art, and creative writing with models 
from literature. 

A recently integrated school. Nob Hill School in Country Club Hills, 
Illinois, developed a partnership with a local university, which resulted 
in the "Science of Teaching" (SOFT) program, now required of all newly 
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hired teachers. The results in test scores and other visible improvements 
in the schools are attributed to strong leadership, teaching to objectives, 
and SOFT. The school is now a "well organized, task-oriented center for 
learning." 

Finally, at the all Hispanic Lozano Special Emphasis School in Corpus 
Christi, Texas: 

The school's history of low academic achievement, poor 
attendance, lack of parental involvement, low expectations, 
and low self-concept were obstacles confronted by our 
school. Lozano 's history of ]ow academic achievement had 
been accepted as the norm by students, parents, and the 
community. Parents ^'nd students often misinterpreted 
our efforts to change the norm and deemed them as too 
rigid and harsh. State, local, and school attendance 
policies and guidelines were communicated to parents upon 
students' registration. The home-school aide followed 
up on absences daily. Student's low self-concapt 
proved to be another roadblock to learning. This 
manifested itself through students' lack of confidence 
as they pursued their learning tasks and in their 
attitudes towards learning. The school counselor 
assisted the school administrators in conducting staff 
development meetings, and parent and student guidance 
sessions to ensure the improvement of the students' 
self-concept. Parental involvement at Lozano was non- 
existent. The principal immediately elicited parental 
support to establish a Parent Teacher Association. The 
principal also designated a parents' room to encourage 
informal parent gatherings, to begin to attract them 
to visit our school. Weekly meetings on parenting 
techniques were immediately organized. Soon parents 
began to volunteer and became very active in school 
activities. Besides attendance at PTA, parenting 
meetings, parent conferences, and other meetings, 
over 8,000 volunteer hours were documented last year. 

These schools are testimony to what can be done. They have faced 
educational and social difficulties and won. The staffs ar^ winners, ^he 
children are winners. And the communities and the Nation ar dinners 
because of the dedication and effort that has elevated these schools to 
their level of excellence. 
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Quality elenentarv education can be found in many different settingp 
across America. Excellerc school?? are located in urban, suburban, and rural 
settlnps; serve Hispanic and black populations as well as predominantly 
white communitiep; and cater to families of widely varying economic means. 
The characteristics of the schools themselves are equally diverse. They 
range in size from a one-room school with only 40 students to some that 
educate over 1,200 students. The sch ols also represent various types of 
districts, with 10 percent being the sole elementary school in the district 
and 10 percent coming from districts having more than 50 elementary schools. 
The grade-level span is equally wide ranging with over 20 combinations from 
K-2 to K-8. The principal who lead these schools also are diverse. Half 
are female and the median tenure is 6 years. 

The most important characteristics of these schools are the positive 
results they produce. Attendance for both the staffs and students is high. 
Long lists of awards at both the Stats and national levels testify to their 
quality of performance. Furthermore, achievement test data indicate that 
these schools either have maintained a consistently high level of 
performance over time or have shown marked improvement in recent years. 
These indicators offer strong evidence that these schools are exciting 
places where children succeed. 

The specific characteristics that make these schools stand out are of 
particular interest to those concerned with school improvement. After a 
careful review of data provided by the schools and independent observers, 
seven themes were identified that seem to capture the dynamics of their 
excellence: 

• Teaching: Developing Competence and Chara*:ter; 

• Setting High Expectations, Monitoring Standards, and Rewarding 
Results ; 

• School Leadership; 

• Creating Professional Work Environments; 

• Resources that Facilitate the Teaching/Learning Process; 

• School-Community Relations; and 

• Overcoming Obstacles. 

Teachers in the exemplary schools both prepare their students to be 
academically competent and exert a strong and positive influence on th^ir 
character. Their success is directly attributable to their understanding 
of the full range of needs of the children for whom they are responsible. 
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Other factors which contribute to good teaching In these schools Include the 
emphasis placed on recruitment and retention of quality staffs, 
opportunities for Interdisciplinary planning and teaching, efforts to extend 
and protect Instructional time, and the positive character of relationships 
between adults and students. 

The second thene Involves expectations, stt.'idards. and results. 
Teachers in r.hese schools recognize the Inherent tension between the push 
for setting higher expectations and st*»,ndards for the school and the need 
to reach and tsotivate individual students. Teachers adapt to this dilemma 
by maintaining high standard? for their classes over the long run while, in 
the short term, varying expectations for individual students to motivate 
them. Through appe.i.ls i.^ pride, extira effort, and special programs that 
enrich instruction or t*^e school day, staffs help students adjust to 
academic demands rather .lan adjust their standards downward. The general 
formula is to set high standards, closely and regularly monitor implementa- 
tion, recognlz<» and reward effort and success, use the recognition process 
to build pride and commitment to the school, and appeal to pride to Increase 
the wor^^ effort and levels of achievement for individuals and the school as 
a whole. 

The quality of school leadership is the third theme charactei 
these successful schools. Whf.lp no single leadership style predominates, 
there are two features common to leadership in tbeee schools. First, the 
leaders set and maintain direction for the school. Thlp is accompli l.ed by 
a clear and distinct statement of the leader V vision for the school, a set 
of poll/:ies and programs tha" reinforce that vision, and modeling of 
behavior by the l/iader. The second comj leadership characteristic Is that 
these leaders facilitate the work of teacuevs by adopting a wide range of 
supportive behaviors. 

The fourth theme addresses Important workplace concerns. Exemplary 
schools fccrive ♦•o create professional environments for teachers that 
ease th^accompllshment of their work. Some of tue more Important working 
conditions are participation in decisions affecting one's work; reasonable 
control or autonom.y to carry out work; a sense of shared purpose and 
commun ty; recognition for contributions to the organization; adequate 
Intrinsic and extrinsic rewards from the work; a pleasant, safe, and 
adequately sized physical site; and treatment with respect and dignity by 
others in the workplace. 

The fifth theme concerns the resources used by staff members in th'-se 
exemplary schools to enhance the process of teaching and learning. Five 
Important resources have been used to their maxlraum advantage. Ihe first 
resource is time. Staffs in these schools jealously gtiard classroom 
instructional time. Second; close attention Is paid to the quality of 
facilities. Not all of these schools have modem, new facilities; but what 
they do have is put to maximum use, and the message has been conveyed to 
familief^ that school is a pleasant and safe place to be. Another Important 
resource is the extensive use of outside volunteers to expand the 
Instructional program. Two other resources are the administrative input and 
knowledge of the teachers. Teachers in these school's report that they are 
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consulted about important decisions and their advice is acted upon. Admini- 
strators also make maximum use of teacher knowledge by having them conduct 
inservice programs and by allowing ample staff development opportunities. 

Schools-community relations is the sixth common theme. Three key 
building blocks facilitate a linkage between the school and the community. 
The first is a brord definition of conmiunlty that goes beyond parents to 
include neighbors, local businesses, service organizations, and senior 
citizens. A ««cond building block is the developirent of a strong 
communication system between the school and the community. The final 
building block is the variety of ways in which these exemplary schools 
attempt to involve their communities They get commtmity members involved 
in service activities and in instruction and school decisionmaking. The 
power of such interactions produces a collaboration between the school and 
the community viiich yields benefits for everyone involved. 

The final theme highlights the ability of staffs to overcome a variety 
of obstacles. Excellence does not come without a great deal of hard work. 
While attributes outl:lned in the earlier themes help explain much of the 
success in these school Si, another important quality is their stubbornness. 
The staffs in these schools are unwilling to accept defeat rr settle for 
mediocrity. They have turned their problems into challenges. They have 
designed solutions and implemented them while others have only talked about 
action. There is a real "can-do" approach to problem solving, even though 
their problems are not unlike those of most schools around the Nation. 

There are no simple answers or formulas to be followed In overcoming 
obstacles. A wide range of strategies have been tried. What appears to set 
these schools apart is the commitment, creativity, persistence, and 
professionalism with which they have gone about the task. 

A movement toward excellence in public schools Is spreading across the 
country. The goal is to have all schools reflect many of the positive 
themes found In these exemplary elementary schools. Efforts to improve the 
Nation's schools are not new. Indeed, major initiatives to improve or 
reform schools take center stage every 15 or 20 years. What may separate 
this initiative from past efforts is the nearly universal agreement among 
all groupii that our schools need major changes. The a^^enda this time is 
sweeping. It addresses a wide range of problems and there is ample evidence 
that State legislatures are prepared to back these efforts with new 
legislation. 

The important message from the 212 recognized schools is that they have 
already put into place what legislatures, parents, and others are dem.anding. 
They have high quality staffs who take instruction seriously. They hold 
high expectations and can motivate staffs and students. They have strong 
leadership. They create work environments where staff members grow and 
continue to perform at high levels. They creatively use people and material 
resources. They Involve the community so that there is a collective sense 
of ownership In the educational process. And they tackle problems with a 
force of energy that converts them from liabilities into strengths. 
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What Is the lesson from all of these ^experiences? There is no magic or 
quick fix. Rath'^r, It Is the chemistry of combining all the small, positive 
things that makes the difference. Each recognized school fends tc blend 
these themes In different ways and, as the end result, creates a unique 
compound where people can boast that this Is a place where children succeed. 
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Appendix A 



1985-1986 Schools Selected for National Recognition 



ALABAM A 

Cahaha Heights Community School 

Valley Elementary School 

Vestavia Hills Elementary School-West 



Birmingham 
Pelham 

Vestavia Hills 



ALASKA 
Tok School 



Tok 



ARIZONA 

Booker T* Washington School 
Laguna Elementary School 
Page Elementary School 
Weinberg Elementary School 



Mesa 

Tucson 

Page 

Chandler 



CALIFORNIA 

Alamo Elementary School 
Amy Blanc Elementary School 
Discovery Bay Elemen?'ary School 
Fore Washington Elementary School 
Garden Gate Elementary School 
Greenville Fundamental Elementary 
Harbor View Elementary School 
Lupin Hill Elementary School 
Melvin Avenue School 
Mendocino Middle School 
O'Neill Elementary School 
Pioneer Elementary School 
Walter White School 
West Valley Elementary School 
White Oak Elementary School 



Alamo 

Fairfield 

Byron 

Fresno 

Cupertino 

Santa Ana 

Corona Del Mar 

Calabasas 

Reseda 

Mendocino 

Mission Viejo 

Union City 

Ceres 

Sunnyvale 

We St lake 



COLORADO 

Douglass Valley School 



Colorado Spxlng 



CONNECTICUT 
Cider Mill School 



Wilton 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Bunker Hill School 
Smothers Elementary School 



Washington 
Washington 



FLORIDA 

Bayview Elementary School 
Caloosa Elementary School 
Finegan Elementary School 
Hendricks Avenue Elementary School 
Jackson Heights Middle School 
John N,C. Stockton School 
Kate Sullivan Elementary School 
Pinecrest E? inentary School 
Pine Trail Elementary School 
Dr. W.J. Creel Elementary School 



Ft. Lauderdale 
Cape Coral 
Atlantic Beach 
Jacksonville 
Oviedo 

Jacksonville 

Tallahassee 

Miami 

Ormond Beach 
Melbourne 



GEORGIA 

Burroughs-Molette Elementary School 

Duluth Middle School 

Garden Hills School 

Mt. Bethel Elementary School 

Southside Elementary School 



Brunswick 

Duluth 

Atlanta 

Marietta 

Milledgeville 



HAWAII 

Manoa Elementary School 
Nuuanu Elementary School 



Honolulu 
Honolulu 



IDAHO 

Lincoln Elementary School 
Pierce School 



Caldwell 
Pierce 



I LLINOIS 

Everett School 

Fairview South School 

Garden Hills Elementary School 

Hadley Junior High School 

John W. Gates Elementary School 

Kenneth E. Neubert Elementary School 

La Grange Highlands Elementary School 

Laura B. Sprague School 

Nob Hill School 

Ravinia School 

Sheridan School 

Winston Churchill School 



Lake Forest 

Skokie 

Champaign 

Glen Ellyn 

Aurora 

Algonquin 

La Grange 

Lincolnshire 

Country Club Hills 

Highland Park 

Lake Forest 

Homewood 
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INDIANA 

College Wcod Elementary 
John F» Kennedy School 
Longfellow Elementary School 
Sklles Test Elementary School 
Southport Elementary School 



Carmel 
South Bend 
Muncle 
Indianapolis 
Southport 



IOW A 

Cody Elementary School 
Greenwood Elementary School 



Pleasant Valley 
Des Moines 



KANSAS 

Tomahawk Elementary School 
Village Elementary School 



Olathe 
Emporia 



KENTUCKY 

Arnett Elementary T^chool 

Clark Elementary School 

Crittenden County Elementary School 

Goshen Elementary School 

Helinwood Heights Elementary School 



Erlanger 
Paducah 
Marion 
Goshen 

Elizabethtovm 



LOUISIANA 

Bis&onet Plaza Elementary School 
M. R. Weaver Elementary School 
Norbert Rillieux Elementary Schoo' 
Upper Little Caillou School 



Metairie 
Natchitoches 
Waggaman 
Chauvin 



MAINE 

Park Street School 



Kennebunk 



MARYLAND 

College Gardens Elementary School 
Mt. Harmony Elementary School 
Northfield Elementary School 



Aockville 
Owing s 

Ellicott City 



MASSACHUSETTS 
Claypit Hill School 
Hawlemont Regional School 
Josiah Quincy School 
Summer Street School 
Tucker School 



Wayland 
Shelburne 
Boston 
Lynnf ield 
Milton 
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MICHIGAN 

Ann J. Kellogg School 
Doherty Elementary School 
Longstreet Elementary School 
Orchard Hills Elementary 
Parkwood-Upjohn School 
Quarton Elementary School 
Shay Elementary School 
Sylvester Elementary School 



Battle Creek 
West Bloomfield 
Saginaw 
Novi 

Kalamazoo 
Birmingham 
Harbor Springs 
Berrien Springs 



MINNESOTA 

Poplar Bridge Elementary School 
Pike Lake 



Bloomington 
New Brighton 



MISSISSIPPI 

Hall's Ferry Road Elementary bchool 
Marion Park Elementary School 
Northside Elementary School 



Vicksburg 

Meridian 

Pearl 



MISSOURI 

Fairview Elementary School 
Highcroft Ridge School 
Jackson Park Elementary School 
John Ridgeway Elementary School 
Mason Ridge School 
Meramec Elementary School 
Monett Elementary School 
Thomas B. Chinn School 



Columbia 
Chesterfield 
University City 
Columbia 
Creve Coeur 
Clayton 
Monett 
Kansas City 



MONTANA 

CM, Russell Elementary School 



Missoula 



NEVADA 

Gardnerville Elementary School 
Stead Elementary 



Gardnerville 
Reno 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Moult onborough Centrc'i School 
Stratham Memorial School 
Woodman Park School 



Moult onborough 

Stratham 

Dover 
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NEW MEXICO 

Corrales Elementary School 
Longfellow Elementary School 



Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 



.^EW YORK 

Canandalgua Primary School 

Carrie E* Tompkins Elementary School 

Central School 

The Douglas ton School, P.S. 98, Queens 

Futures Academy #37 

Harbor Hill School 

Harrison Avenue School 

Houghton Academy (P. S. #69) 

Lake George Elementary School 

Lincoln Elementary School 

Marion Street Elementary 

Park Early Childhood Center 

P.S. 189/Bilingual School 

Ridge Street School 

Sacandaga Elementary 

School #54 Early Childhood Center 

Thomas K. Beecher School 

Weedsport Elementary School 

West End School 

West Hertel Academy 



Canandaigua 

Croton-on-Hudson 

Larchmont 

Douglaston (Queens) 

Buffalo 

Greenvale 

Harrison 

Buffalo 

Lake George 

Scotia 

Lynbrook 

Westbury 

Brooklyn 

Rye Brook 

Scotia 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Weedsport 

Lyiajrook 

Buffalo 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Brevard Elementary School 

Ira B. Jones Elementary School 

Park View Elementary School 

W. G. Pearson Elementary School - 



Brevard 
Asheville 
Mooresville 
Durham 



NORTH DAKOTA 

Crosby Elementary S'lhool 



Crosby 



OHIO 

Barrington Elementary School 

Bath Elementary School 

Chambers Elementary School 

Edison Primary School 

Evamere Elementary School 

Forest Elementary School 

Frances Dunlavy Elementary School 

Gibbs Elementary School 

Lomond Elementary School 

Olde Sawmill Elementary School 



Upper Arlington 
Akron 

East Cleveland 

Dayton 

Hudson 

North Olmsteed 

Lebanon 

Canton 

Shaker Heights 
Dublin 



ERIC 



^3 



OHIO (continued) 

Robert E. Lucas Ii rermediate School 
Roselawn Condon School 
Tremont Elementary School 
Windermere Elementary School 
W.M. Sellman Middle School 
Worthingtoi. Hills School 



Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Upper Arlington 
Upper Arlington 
Madeira 
Worthington 



OKLAHOMA 

Carnegie School 

Crosby Park Elementary 

James L. Dennis Elementary School 



Tulsa 
Law ton 

Oklahoma City 



OREGON 

Bolton Middle School 

Corridor School 

Nyssa Elementary School 

Riverdale School 

Seven Oak Middle School 



West Linn 

Creswell 

Nyssa 

Portland 

Lebanon 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Buckingham Elementary School 
Chatham Park School 
Franklin Elementary School 
Mary C, Howse Elementary School 
Merion Elementary School 
New Eagle Elementary School 
Penr Wynne School 
Scenic Hills Elementary School 
Sugartown Elementary School 



Buckingham 

Havertown 

Sewickley 

West Chester 

Merion 

Wayne 

Philadelphia 

Springfield 

Malvern 



RHODE ISLAND 

Narragansett Elementary School 



Narragansett 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
Condej Elementary School 
Cowpens Elementary School 
Joseph Keels Elementary School 



Columbia 

Cowpens 

Columbia 



TENNESSEE 

Dodson Elementary School 
Eakin Elementary School 
Grahamwood School 
Ingleside School 
Snow Hill Elementary School 
Thrasher Elementary School 



Hermitage 

Nashville 

Memphis 

Athens 

Ooltewah 

Signal Mountain 
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ERLC 



6i 



TEXAS 

Crockett Elementary-Intermediate Sc' doI 

Hamilton Park Pacesetter School 

John S. Armstrong Elementary School 

Juan Seguin Elementary School 

Lozano Special Emphasis School 

Pope Elementary School 

Rose Shaw Special Emphasis School 

Rummel Creek Elementary School 

!• H. Johnson Elementary School 

Wake Village School 

Woodway Elementary School 



El Paso 

Dallas 

Dallas 

McAllen 

Corpus Christi 

Arlington 

Corpus Christi 

Houston 

Taylor 

Wake Village 
Waco 



UTAH 

Altara Elementary School 
Hillcrest Elementary School 



Sandy 
Logan 



VERMONT 

Waterbury Elementary School 



Waterbury 



VIRGINIA 

David A. DufTow Elementary School 

Falls Church Elementary School 

Heritage Elementary School 

Oak Grove Elementary School 

Oakridge Elementary School 

R. C. Longan Elementary School 



Newport News 

Falls Church 

Lynchburg 

Roanoke 

Arlington 

Richmond 



WASHINGTON 

Blaine Middle School 

Emily Dickinson School 

John Campbell Elementary School 

Lacamas Heights Elementary School 

Lake Youngs Elementary School 

Whitworth Elementary School 



Blaine 

Redmond 

Selah 

Camas 

Kent 

Seattle 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Jennings Randolph Elementary School 
Johnson Elementary School 



Elkins 
Bridgeport 



WISCONSIN 

McFarland Elementary School 
Spring Road School 



McFarland 
Neen^h 
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Appendix B 

1985-1986 Elementary School Recognition Program 
Review Panelists 



Hideko Bannai 


Gardena, CA 


George Bell 


Detroit, MI 


Betty Bostvick 


Birmingham, AL 


Marilyn Budic 


Malvern, lA 


Don Clark 


Buffalo, NY 


Sarah Davidson 


Silver Springs, MD 


Nancy DiLaura 


Indianapolis, IN 


Jackie Ducote 


Baton Rouge, LA 


Dale Dutton 


Santa Monica, CA 


Thomas J. Fleming 


Rockf ord, IL 


Judy Foss 


Yarmouth, ME 


Joan Gubbins 


Noblesville, IN 


David Halbrook 


Belzoni, MS 


Elizabeth M. Hanicke 


Shawnee Mission, KS 


Thomas C. Hennessy, S.J. 


Bronx, NY 


Keel Hunt 


Nashville, TN 


Jane Jackson 


Jackson, MS 


Mae Jamison 


Jasper, GA 


Claudia Jones 


Conrad, I A 


Lynford Kautz 


Reston, VA 


Katharine A. Kelker 


Billings, MT 


Rita Kramer 


New York, NY 


Leanna Landsman 


New York, NY 


Anne Lewis 


Arlington, VA 


Carolyn Malone 


Santa Ana, CA 


Bob Martin 


Washington, DC 


Rockne McCarthy 


Sioux City, lA 


Harriett Meloy 


Helena, KT 


Henry A. Myers 


Churchville, 


Mark O'Neil 


Arlington, MA 


Ray Polvani 


Chandler, AZ 


Kenneth Rossano 


Boston, MA 


Suzanne Thomas 


Houston, TX 


Albert N. Thompson 


New York, NY 


Christine Vu-Dinh 


Villa Park, CA 


Tim Waters 


Glendale, AZ 


Carol Williams 


Brownsville, TN 


JoAnn S. Wimmer 


Logan, UT 


Betty Jo Zander 


Minneapolis, MN 
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Appendix C 



1985-1986 Elementary School Recognition Program 
Site Visitors 



Robert D. Anderson 
Kenneth N. Bierly 
Charles Callanan 
Cheryl Chase 
Colleen S. Colten 
Cathy Crum 
Beverly Dryden 
Carole Fuller 
Thalia Hanna 
John HansP!* 
Ardys Heise 
Stephen Henderson 
Bernard Hughes 
James Jess 
Richard Long 
Lee Morris 
Joe Newlin 
Frank R. Papal ia 
John W. Paplneau 
Alan D. Powell 
Florence Radcliffe 
Joe Richardson 
Elma Rogers 
Louis Romano 
Victor Ro83i 
Carole Sedit. 
Charles Seipcit 
June Spooner 
Pamela Thomas 
Gilbert Thurston 
Susan A. Tucker 
Edna Warncke 
James Watkins 
Mildred West 
Charles Willis 



Manhattan I KS 
Seaside, OR 
Yarmouth, ME 
Tallahassee, FL 
Vernal, UT 
Frankfort, KT 
Lawrencey, GA 
Nashville, TN 
Indianapolis, IN 
Tallahassee, FL 
San Diego, CA 
Frankfort, KY 
Supcirior, WI 
Latimer, IA 
Washington, DC 
Norman, OK 
Fort Collins, CO 
Baldwinsville, NY 
Bear Lake, MI 
Nashville, TN 
Washington, DC 
Atlanta, GA 
Brownsville, TN 
East Lansing, MI 
San Francisco, CA 
Buffalo, NY 
Milford, OH 
Auburn, AL 
Oklahoma City, OK 
Bellingham, WA 
Alexandria, VA 
Muncie, IN 
Portland, ME 
Baker, LA 
Dayton, OH 




